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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 





ORCHARDS. 

We hope you will not forget what we have 
aid on setting out trees. We grieve to see 
o much time and money heedlessly thrown 
hway and we shail often invite attention to 
he subject. We have yet said but little on 
rimming; for years we have heard the cry 
trim, trim! in some of the papers, as if we 
uld never trim enough. We think many 
hards are injured by excessive trimming, 

| know that large limbs should never be | 

: from the tree. Heading down has been | 

vctised by many to let the sun in to ripen 

ie fruit! One consequence is the tree 
ranches out, coversa large tract of land, 
midis forever in the way of your plough, 
ur team and your head. Then you look 
ut for a high tree in vain, and you leave a 
reat portion of the space you are fairly en- 
itled to by deed, ‘‘usque ad coclum,’’—up to 
he very heavens—entirely without occupa- 
tion. We think no leading upward stem of 
the apple tree shogld be lopped after it is 
taken from the nursery or after three years’ 
crowth—a twenty foot tree will produce you 
more than a ten foot tree, and one good qual- 
ity in a tree is height. 

On the other hand it is contended by some 
that a tree should never be trimmed, that na- 
ture has provided no surplus limbs, and 
that nafwre must be implicitly followed in all 
these matters; andthat when the limbs grow 
too thick they will die of themselves as we 
often see them in thick forests of timber, and 
injure the body less than any kind of trim- 
ming, 

This doctrine may lead us too far, It is 
natural for grass to twine round the roots and 
ruin the young tree. Moss will uaturally 
grow on its trunk and catterpillars will natu- 
rally lodge in its branches, but we must ap- 
ply the remedies, the natural remedies. 

As to the forest trees we cannot do better 
than let them alone, every leaf we pluck off 
injures the trees. The several species of 
pine and evergreens are ruined by using the 
axe and the saw. The pitch—the life-blood 
of the trees, flows out at the wound and we 
at the same time deprive the tree of a portion 
of its lungs. It may still live, as animals 
have done many years, after losing one of the 
lobes of the lungs by decay; but the bare ex- 

‘ence of the tree is not enough; we wish it 
as much top as it will bear, that it may draw 
on the earth and on the air for all the nour- 
ishment they ean afford. Further, by trim- 
ming young forests we open them to the 
winds—the leaves blow away instead of turn- 
ing to manure and keeping the soil light— 

the grass roots occupy the space intended 
for the roots of the tree and you are a greater 
loser than he who puts his rum all into a 
You lose the sap, the leaves, the room 
lor your roots, and the powers of the tree to 
But we will not be forced 





sieve, 


extend its growth, 
by theory to the contrary extreme and shall 
uot recommend to let fruit trees wholly alone. 
We think nature has provided them with 
some excess of leaves and of branches to meet 
the demand of the worms and of the insects 
that are constantly preying upon them. ‘The 
storms also come in for a share of the spoil. 
Now if we destroy these worms aad insects, 
and the storms have used no violence, a sur- 
plus of limbs and of leaves remain for the 
knife, and we may then with impnnity trim 
the small teigs as we cut off our hair—our 
ards This excess which 
ure has supplied for extra oceasions may 
saf ly lopped away, the woGnds will soon 
healed in“either case; but take from an 
‘imal his hand, his leg, or his finger, and 
‘hough he may yet live you in part deprive 
him of his vigor. 
‘ apple trees then have height as well as 
a'th. Suffer not their limbs to run low 
beside the highwayy the eattle will trim too 
much—if in the field, they stop your plough 


and our nails. 








that must not be a stranger there. The stir- 








ring of your grounds and killing: your grass 
will produce fairer fruit than all the trimming 
youcan devise. We have now a tall apple 
tree by the road side. Its fruit is the Newton 
Pippin. It bears every year from four to 
fourteen barrels of good fruit If this tree 
had been headed down we coyld not hope for 
half that quantity from the tree. 

We are much pleased to see in a late num- 
ber of the Albany Cultivator, oné of the most 
able and practical papers in the country, an 


article on trimming trees that very nearly | 


coincides with our views. " 

In orchards we ecmmend straight rows for 
we can use the plough with more ease, but 
this is not the most essential item in setting 
out trees. Mr. Wright was once famous for 
straight rows. He would at any sacrifice 
put them in straight lines. 

He once commenced setting arow and 
when he had planted a couple he went in each 
direction, shut up one eye like a marksman, 
and after taking most critical sight at tle 
range of the trees, observed with much satis- 
faction, ‘“There, I have set two in a line.” 

The best wash we ever tried for young 
trees is strong lie—two pounds of potash will 
make near a pailful, and this may be applied 
by means of a swab made by nailing a piece 
of cloth to a handle. A painfer’s brush is 
more handy. 

(7 The following article on Manures was 
furnished by us for the Yankee Farmer. 

ON MANURES, 
AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE SOIL, 


Manures of this sort, viz. the excrement of 
animals, if not applied to the soil before fer- 
mentation takes place, should be mixed with 
a very large proportion of matter that will 
absorb the liquid portions and retain the salts 
until they are wanted for the growing vege- 
table. It was an ancient practice to keep 
this sort in a heap till it had become old, at 
least, if not rotten, for it is evident that old 
stable manure operated more powerfully than 
new, or green manure; but since it is ascer- 
tained that such manure, while in the early 
stages of fermentation, promote vegetable 
growth, and that if they lic in heaps, unmixed, 
they become too warm and lose much of 
their strength,—the good manager must ei- 
ther add to the pile a large quantity of mould, 
or dead matter, or he must apply it immedi- 
ately to the soil and mix it there with plough 
and harrow. 

If the entire strength and richness of stable 
manure can be secured by this immediate use 
of it, or covering under the field furrow, a 
vast amount of labor in carting and overhaul- 
ing may be saved. If it is as well to mix it 
in the field as in the heap, none would be at 
the trouble and expense of heaping. What 
do we gain by this latter mode? We create 
more heat than we can do under the furrow, 
and consequently a more rapid decomposi- 
tion. In-creating this heat do we lose noth- 
ing by the escape of the gasses? Do we not, 


in short, secure, by burying green stable ma- | 


nure under the furrow, all the salts that can 
be secured in any mode? Probably no meth- 
od which we can adopt will secure the whole 
richness of this manure; but as the labor of 
carting it a second time, and of mixing, is 
very considerable, and as a certain loss is 
sustained on removal after decomposition has 
commenced, the prudent farmer will probably 
think it cheapest and safest to apply such 
manure immediately to his soi] whenever that 
is so circumstanced that he can cover it in a 
proper manner. 

This may be done in all crops of Indian 
corn and of potatoes, whether the ficld be 
green sward or old furrow; but for field tur- 
nips, or for garden vegetables fine manure 
is more proper, for we cannot in these cases 
cover it so well with the plough. Turnips 
of all kinds require the soil to be rich on the 
surface, and no quantity of long manure, 
buried deep. ina poor soil will give a heavy 
crop. 

When we speak of burying manure, we do 
net mean the burying of a shovel full in a 
hill, either of corn or of potatoes, A more 
pernicious practice was never adopted by a 
farmer. By it he seldom harvests so good a 
crop in the first instance. Then in what con- 
dition is his manure the following season?— 
In heaps! And his second crop of wheat, 
oats, or rye, will be in clusters. His grass, 
too, will grow in heaps, but he gains nothing 
by this, for he must spread it before it can be 
fit for the barn, 

It should be the aim of every farmer so to 
husband his lund that it may become more 
and more valuable from year to year. 

Framingham, Oct., 1839. Ww 

Graftinc. It is now nearly time to cut 
scions for grafting, spring approaches aud all 
hands will be soon busy—the scions may be 
put in the cellar for the present, but if they 
lie there long they are apt to become mouldy 
—therefore the cutting may better be delay- 
eda while unless the scions are wanted to be 
sent to a distance. 











[From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal.) 
MAKING AND SALTING OF BUTTER. 


The following notes on this subject are by 
an individual (a female) who has been per- 
sonally engaged in the preparation of butter 
for fifty years:— 

Some time ago I observed in the Journal 
a comparison between Dutch and English 
Putter. Could the particulars of the Dutch 
method be obtained, it would be a very de- 
sirable acquisition; but I apprehend the su- 
periority of their butter is chiefly owing to 
the pasture, and an unremitting attention to 
the duties of the dairy. In our own country 
the pasture affects in a high degree the qual- 
ity of the butter, old pasture produces much 
richer butter than new; and on some hilly 
grounds where wild flowers and certain kinds 
of grass abound the flavor is much finer than 
on low grounds, where the pasture is more 
luxuriant. 

In the want of better information regarding 
this very necessary article of domestic com- 
fort, I am induced to send you a few remarks, 
which may perhaps induce others who are 


| better informed to do the same, so that the 








most approved methods of curing butter may, 
by the medium of your widely circulated pa- 
per, be known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, ; 

As a preliminary, I must beg the indul- 
gence of being very particuJar, for the whole 
process is made up of small things, the neg- 
lect of one of which might affect the whole. 
I also wish it to be understood that my ob- 
servations are chiefly adapted for the use of 
small establishments, where from three to six 
cows are kept. It is inferred that every 
thing in the dairy is conducted with the most 
strict regard to cleanliness. It ought to be 
a cool, dry, well aired place, free from all 
damp and bad smells. It is a great mistake 
to suppose that the art of making good butter 
consists merely in having it properly churned, 
thoroughly washed and sufliciently salted.— 
All this may be most pointedly done, and yet 
the butter turn out very bad. The main 
thing, and it must never be lost sight of, is to 
keep the milk in all its stages from contract- 
ing the least degree of taint. By taint I do 
not mean sourness. Sourness will not injure 
the butter; on the contrary, it greatly facili- 
tates churning; and to obtain this in winter 
when cream is slow to sour, it is necessary to 
place it for twenty-four heurs before chura- 
ing, within the influence of a fire, and to stir 
it thoroughly two or three times during this 
period, 

Cream ought never toremain on milk above 
thirty-six hours. ‘This I consider to be a 
very important point, for if, by any omission, 
cream be suffered to remain for a longer time 
on milk, it is sure to contract an old bitter 
taint; and if would be more true economy to 
pour such cream into the pig’s trough than 
to introduce it into the churn, as it will spoil 
the whole, <A properly leaded stone jar is 
better than a wooden vessel for keeping cream, 
because wood is more apt than stone ware to 
get mouldy; a slight mould soon communi- 
cates itself to the cream, and of course to the 
butter. 

A wooden rod must be continually kept in 
the jar, and every time cream is added, the 
contents must be stirred from top to bottom 
with the rod. 
neglected the cream first put in will gradually 
rise to the top, and so get tainted. Cream 
ought never to be kept above five days; but 
four is still safer for butter that is to be salt- 
ed. 

If the atmosphere at the time of churning 
be above fifty-four degrees, one quart of the 
coldest spring water to every three gallons of 
cream, put into the churn at commencing, 
will be a great advantage, and will injure nei- 
ther butter nor milk, If there be the slight- 
est cause for suspecting that tle butter has 
suffered from hasty churning in warm weath- 
er, it ought to be salted for present use, and 
not put into the kit with keeping butter. 

Butter on being taken out of the churn, 
ought to be instantly washed in spring-water 
until the water comes off colourless. Afier 
this, the sooner it is salted the better. In 
salting, use the best English salt, such as is 
used in the curing of herrings. Teo three 
parts of salt, add one part of loaf sugar, both 
finely pounded, and perfectly well mixed.— 
One ounce of this to sixteen ounces of butter 
is the proper quantity. Let it Le thoroughly 
incorporated with the butter. In cleaning 
and salting butter, a stout creaming dish is 
preferable to the hands. 

Kits made of wood are much superior to 
stone ware in keeping of butter. The top of 
the kit ought to be about one-fourth narrower 
than the botiom, and the wood nearly one 
cinch in thickness. A thin wooded kit is not 
so favorable for preserving butter 

In the process of salting, a little salt and 
water ought to cover the butter from the first, 
and a piece of thin linen should also be spread 
over it. The sides of the kit must be daily 
wetted with thin salt and water, by which 
mould is prevented from forming on the empty 
part of the kit during the time of filling. The 
kit ought to be filled within one inch of the 
top, and kept constantly covered by lincn, 
and a pickle of salt and water, Butter is apt 
to rise above the pickle. This is easily pre- 
vented by turning over the butter a dinner 
plate. By placing a weight on the lid, the 

late will be kept down. e kits must be 
Kept on a cool, airy shelf of the dairy, not on 
the floor, and occasionally moved a little 
round, Butter for keeping, may with safety 


v 


be salted during all the time the cows are on 
pasture. It is a most useful thing to have a 
slate in the dairy, whereon to note down the 
date and produce of every churtiug; also 
what is salted or otherwise: and these notes 
to be set down occasionally ina book. Ajar 
of ready made pickle, jus: strong enough’to 
move an egg, but not so strong as to cause it 
to swim to the top, ought always to be kept 
in the dairy. Have also at hand a can of 
prepared salt and sugar,.to be kept in a dry 
place, as the dairy will be too damp. The 
kits ought to be all numbered, and those first 
salted should be first used. 

I have stillto beg your indulgence fora 


vations. In this enlightened age, when each 
class of the community is vieing with the rest 
in improving the commodity which comes un- 
der their immediate care, it is surprising that 
public attention has been so little turned to 
the improvement of the mode of salting but- 
ter. The same complaints from the same 
cause are constantly to be heard, and there 
the matter rests, and so it will rest, unless 
general attention be directed to it, and a de- 
cided effort be made. Nothing is wanting to 
remove this grievance but a few slight atten- 
tions. There is no additional toil; no addi- 
tional expense. What a pity then it is, that 
those to whose care the preparing of this ar- 
ticle is entrusted, cannot bethink themselves 
to bestow these slight attentions. They should 
take into consideration the comfort of thou- 
sands of decent householders, who are both 
able and willing to pay for a wholesome arti- 
cle, but who have no alternative, but either 
to use the butter that .is offered for sale, or 
to want it altogether. There is another con- 
sideration which ought to have its own weight 
namely, the honor of their country; and none, 
however humble, should think themselves too 
insignificant to contribute to this. It is the 
many that make a whole; and if we always 
throw our influence on the right side, we 
have the satisfaction at least of having done 
what we can to create the happiness of our 
fellow creatures. 

We approve of the above mode of making 
butter. An idea has prevailed to some ex- 
tent that it was injurious to wash butter afier 
churning, and it is contended that the good- 
ness is thus washed out; but we are satisfied 
by experience that washing in water assists 
to expel the buttermilk and prepare the but- 
ter forthetub. The hand should never touch 
the butter—provided the dairy-woman can 
cleanse her hands well without it—for every 











This is very essential, for if 


particle of butter that is melted by any means 
serves to injure the mass. Small wooden 
spades should invariably be used for working 


over the butter. {Eprror.| 





THE MECHANIC ATs, 


‘WHEELS. 

By placing wheels perfectly upright we 
have the plainest rule for making the axle— 
we have the lest possible friction—the car- 
riage is less liable to be overset—and_ the 
tire runs square on the road—a matter of no 
small importance where the felloe is four or 


five inches wide. 


with the wheel like the axle on railroad cars, 
there would be no need of boxes in the wheel. 
The axle would then be framed {fast into the 


hub and the boxes for the axle to turn in 
would be on the frame or shaft of the chaise, 
and the boxes might then resemble staples 
with nuts to screw on to their points so as to 
draw them up closer as the axle by friction 
became less. 

In this mode the friction would be less, for 
a less surface would be exposed to friction— 
oil or grease could be more easily applied 
and the wheel need never be taken off unless 
you break it—as Tom said of his dinuer-plate 
when the waiter offered to change it. Wheels 
made thus need not be so stout at the hub 
and would be much lighter. Little or no 
noise would be heard, for if the boxes were 
not screwed tight there would be no tendency, 
as in case of a loose axle in the hub, to rock 
to and fro; the pressure of the load would 
prevent it. The only objection we know of 
to this mode of hanginz chaise wheels is the 


move together; but where a carriage is load- 
ed no heavier than a chaise it is easily turn- 
ed though one wheel may slide. 

Thus we should gain in several points—in 
a saving of expense—in ligbtness—in oiling 
—and in a perfectly quiet movement. This 
last advantage—a quiet movement, is seldom 
attained in the first ran of a chaise; and itis 
never long kept. When the wheels have 
worn loose on the common axle they rattle 
» like a cart, and no bells are wanted to warn 





the public to clear the way. 


few thoughts suggested by the above obser-# 


difficulty of turning, as both wheels must | 








If the axle of a chaise is made to revolve | 








PRODUCTION OF HEAT. 


Fuel, Heat is artificially obtained for com- 
mon purposes, by the combustion of fuel.— 
Fuel may be usefully considered with regard 
to its compactness or weight, its quantity of 
combustible matter, and its quantity of water. 

Weight of Fuel. In regard to the first con- 
sideration, if other things be equal, the more 
compact and heavy any fuel is, the more dif- 
ficult it is to kindle, but the more permanent 
will it be found when once on fire. Coal, for 
example, is a compact fuel, when compared 
with light dry wood. Coal cannot so well be 
Kindled by a small blaze, nor by a very small 
quantity of otter combustible matter on fire, 
because its density renders it.arapid con- 
ductor, and it carries off the heat of the kind- 
ling substance so as to extinguish it, before 
it if itself raised to the temperature necessa- 
ry for its combustion. But if the heat of 
other fuel be applied to it in sufficient quan- 
tity, and long enough, to ignite it, it then 
produces a powerful fire, and a much more 
durable one than lighter fuel. Light fuel, on 
the other hand, being a slow conductor of 
heat, kindles easily; and, from the admix- 
ture of atmospheric air in its pores and crey- 
ices, burns out rapidly, producing a compa- 
ratively temporary though often a strong 
heat. 

Combustible matter of Fuel. The quantity 
of combustible matter of fuel, if the weight 
and other circumstances be equal, may be 
learnt from the ashes, or residuum, left after 
the combustion. For example, good New- 
castle coal contains a greater portion of com- 
bustible matter than Nova Scotia coal, and 
leaves behind a smaller amount of earthy and 
incombustible substance. The heating pow- 
er, and consequent value, of different kinds 
of fuel, is afiected by this circumstance, 
though by ne means dependent on it. The 
fitness of fuel for various purposes, is further- 
more affected by the facility, with which it 
gives off a part of its combustible matter in 
the form of vapor, or gas; which, being burnt 
in that state, produces flame. For example, 
the bituminous coals abound in volatile mat- 
ter, which, when ignited, supports a power- 
ful blaze. On the other hand, the Lehigh 
and Rhode Island coals are destitute of bitu- 
men, and yield but little fame. It is from 
similar causes, that dry pine wood produces 
a powerful blaze, while its charcoal yields 
comparatively little. A blaze is of great ser- 
vice, where heat is required to be applied to 
an extensive surface, as in reverberating fur- 
naces, ovens, glass houses, &c, But when 
an equable, condensed, or lasting fire is 
wanted, the more solid fuels, which blaze 
less, are to be preferred. (Bigelow’s Tach- 
nology.] 


ART OF PRINTING, 

Composing. The compositor is first provi- 
ded with an instrument called the composing 
stick, This is a plate, commonly of iron or 
brass, surrounded with ledges, one of which 
is movable, so that the length of the lines 
may be adjusted to the width of the page.— 
The compositor selects from their places the 
letters successively, to constitute the first 
word, which are arranged in an inverted or- 
der from that in which they are to appear on 
the printed page, beginning at the right. At 
the end of the word a quadrat is inserted to 
produce a space between this word and the 
next following. The quadrats, of which 
there are various kinds, differently named 
from their width, are blunt types, bearing no 
letter on their extremities. In printing, they 
do not come up to the surface, and of course 
yield no impression. As the beauty of the 
page depends upon the evenness of the mar- 
gin produced by the equality of the lines, 
these quadrats are used to swell out the short- 
er lines and bring them to an equality with 
the rest. When one line is finished, the 
printer shifts the rule from below it to the 
top, and commences setting the types for a 
second line. The rule is a thin brass plate 
used to make the types slide easily, and not 
catch upon the line below them. 

The quickness with which an expert com- 
positor advances in his work, is greater than 
would appear possible from a first considera- 
tion of the subject. The familiarity with the 
situations of the letters and their arrange- 
ment, produced hy long habit, is such, that 
to select the types and place them, does not 
require a thought to be bes owed on the pro- 
cess. It is only necessary to perceive the 
meaning of each word, and the putting it to- 
gether foliows as mechanically as writing.— 
it is even possible for a printer to compose in 
the dark, for the exact situation of each let- 
ter in the case before him being known, and 
the upper side of each being known by notch- 
es in the type, they can be selected and ar- 
ranged by the sense of feeling alone. [Ibid.] 

. ee eee 





Tue Massacnuserrs Lunatic Asytum, 
during six years, has received 855 insane per- 
sons as patients, of which 344 have been re- 
stored to reason, Seyenty of the patients 
were insane from religious excitement. In- 
temperance stands out prominently and alone 
as the most successful” agent in the overflow 
of human reason, I! health of all kinds is 
the most pervading cause, the cases being 
two thirds more than from imtemperance.— 
‘The proportion of insane in the United States 
is one in 800. There are about 600 in Mas- 
sachusetts. Of the insane at the Asylum, 
102 were farmers, 89 laborers, 39 shoema- 
kers, 11 printers, 3 clergymen, and I lawyer. 
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REJOINDER,. 

The Editor of the Yankee Farmer, under 
the title, “Correction,” that old schoolmaster 
term, undertakes again to chastise us with 


his potent and pungent pen. As his object | 


seems to be notoriety we will grant him a 
little farther indulgence. 

Ia a former number, of eb. 2d, we replied 
to his attack upon us in a gentle strain, con- 
sidering his unprovoked abuse of our labors 
in his paper—which he employed us to per- 
he has chosen to 
* we will 


form last fall; but since 
plunge into ‘the gall of bitterness, 


just show him how he has entangled himself , 


_ ‘finthe bonds of iniquity.”” We shall not 


imitate his orthography,—his style—or his 


abuse of hard names; but simply state the 


case and let others apply to him such epithets | 


as he may deserve. 


His first phial is poured out upon us for 
calling him ‘‘respectable!”’ and he frets,under 
the appellation, like a horse under a saddle 
he has never been used to; and gives us to 
understand that none but ‘‘hypocrites’’ ever 


call him ‘‘a respectable editor!” 


He next intimates that none but “‘remark- 


able silly folks” ever think of calling him 
“Teacher, or Instructor!” We suppose he 
means ‘‘remarkably silly folks,’’ but he wrote 
in great haste, having been only two weeks 
in drafting almost a column of this elegant 
composition. 
we may have our own way if we will only in- 
dulge him inthe practice; which he has been 
been used to from boyhood! He hints that 
we spelt plain, plane. This must have been 
when we were on a level with his orthogra- 
phy. 

Another phial is poured out because we 
‘eannot comprehend him.”’ This is our 
fault, no doubt, and considering his wonder- 
fully clear ideas on the operation of lime, we 
beg his pardon. Again we are accused of 
going over different parts of his commentary 
on eur production to collect his ideas, ‘‘to 
complete a sentence that may read,” &c.— 
We suppose he means a sentence that may 
be read; for in Massachusetts sentences nev- 
erread! If they doin Portland, why may 
they not also write? Ifso, we would advise 
this ‘‘correcting”’ editor to employ one or two 


to correct his-own blunders. _ It was cruel in 


us to bring together the different parts of his | 
suffered them to | 


commentary. Ifwe had 
stand detached, their absurdities never would 
have appeared so glaring. It cost us some 
labor to travel over two whole columns and 


pick up scattered ideas,-when we could 


find any—but thus we must do with authors | 


who cannot connect together their own. 
Further, if we now understand him, it is 
unsiaked lime which decomposes vegetable 


matter, and therefore it is not applied asa | 


wash for fence before slaking for fear it might 


decompose the fence. And that mild or spent 


to keep from rotting the vegetable matter in | 


the soil, and hence he infers the great ad- 
vantage of lime! 

We have thus endeavored in the plainest 
language to unfold his smothered ideas—if we 
do not understand him we have most earnest- 
ly tried. He thinks, himself, 


whether any one who has not ‘‘two eyes,” | 


and those two ‘‘just alike,” could see into 
his theory. 
“If he will take a view of those articles and 
keep cool he will see his error.”” Now the 
very last articles he named were “‘Judgement, 
Charity, and Feelings snarled up,’’ and we 
cannot say whether we could ‘‘keep cool” 
over sucha mixture. Ifit should act like 
we should be 


quick-lime with ‘‘cool” water, 


likely to need more than ‘‘one pair of eyes”’ 

to “‘take a near view”’ of the experiment. 
Should the “articles” form a 

pound we would commend a dose to the irri- 


‘mild’? com- 


table prescriber; but should they remain un- 
slaked, then, by his theory, the mixture 
might again ‘‘decompose,’’ or discompose all 
his irritable Farther, be says the 
will operates most powerfully on the hearing. 
We suppose this is as powerful as the action 
of unslaked lime on a board fence. 


matter. 


We have thus endeavored to give in Eng- 
lish the substance of this ‘“‘Critic’s correc- 
tion,” It 
may look strange even to him when he sees 


so far as we can understand him. 
it reduced to plain language. We have en- 
deavored to zive his work the most favorable 
construction, We will let hin spell turnip 
contrary to the best authorities with an e; 
but when he corrects our spelling of that or 
of he, a liquor from ashes, and substitutes 
for it the word ley pronounced lee, a field, 
several 4imes in one communication of ours 
in his paper, and sends it out with our signa- 
ture among people who know how to spell, 
we think we have some reason to complain. 


As to “‘spelling a lie,” he says | 


there is some | 


difficulty in comprehending him, and doubts | 





He then goes on to say of us, | 


On our remonstrating he altered ley to lye 
| —but topped the turnip by taking the dot 
from the i, and left both words thus, because 
| N. Webster had spelt them so. 
| Because our eight articles in his paper 
| On Manures, and their Application to the 
| Soil,” under the signature of **WQB., Fram- 
| ingham,” had given it some celebrity, and 
| the articles had been extracted and quoted 
from his paper in different parts of the Union, 
| the editor began to think he might set up as 
an original writer himself, and he chose the 
opportunity to exercise his falents on our ar- 
| ticle on lime, which he received at the time 
we issued a prospectus for our paper. 

His fulsome and repeated panegyrics on 
our communications now changed like the 
| muddy eastern tide and rolled back. We 
leave it wholly to the public to judge of his 
motives when they understand that he week- 
| ly sends to Boston a package of his uewspa- 
pers for publicution. If that Editor would 
| again confine his attention to his small retail 
| store in Portland and employ his leisure mo- 

ments, as formerly, in collecting scraps from 


| 
| 
| 


| writers who have some actual acquaintance 
| with agriculture, and fill up his papers again 
| with these, they would be read with quite as 
| much profit and instruction as any of the 
| erudite Editor’s criticisms on productions be- 

yond his reach. 


| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue Wonpers or tHE Heavens—by Dun- 
can Bradford. A boek with this title is be- 
In preparing this volume for the 
press it has been the main purpose of the Au- 


| fore us. 


thor to make the subject plain and interesting, 
| and he has endeavored to avoid mingling 
| mathematics unnecessarily with the subject. 

The style of the author, as it ever should 

be in works of this kind, is simple and easy. 

It is the effect, in part, of a thorough knowl- 

edge of his subject—for people ever write 

confusedly on subjects they do not fully 
comprehend. 

The author discussed the questions that 
have arisen among astronomers in regard to 
He asks 
the question ‘‘Do Comets affect the tempera- 


Comets in a free and easy manner. 


ture?’’ And he answers it as people of cor- 


rect observation must, notwithstanding the 


| prejudices of the unlearned on the subject.— 
| He shows clearly that seasons most prolific 


in Comets are no warmer than others, and 


that Comets have no sensible influence on 
the tiles. 
The irregularity and the seeming lawless 


conduct of these high visitors once excited 


| much alarm not only among the uninformed 


but among the professed astronomers of the 


age. Even the great Sir Isaac himself made 


some calculations that we believe our mod- 


erns would consider not orthodox at the pres- 
ent day. Ifwe recollect aright our youthful 


lessons—we have not our book—that is in 
the sky—Sir Isaac calculated the heat of the 


Comet of 1682 when nearest to the sun to 


iron! and that no animals of our acquaintance 
could withstand such heat. 


! 
| 
| We believe his calculations were founded 


merely on its near approach to the sun. Now 
the atmosphere of that Comet might have been 
such as to admit of ouranimals existing up- 
on it during its visits to pay its respects to 
that Juminary. 

Mr. Bradford says this Comet is evidently 
wasting away. It retains nothing of its an- 
cient “terrible magnitude,” but, is quite a 
modest unobtrusive body. 


|- Mr. Bradford’s Astronomy is in quarto 
| form, printed with large type, and contairis 

many excellent engravings explanatory of 
| the work. We should think that those who 
| wish to sec Astronomy made plain, would 


give a preference to this book. 





We have received Letters on Tue InTER- 
| NAL IMPROVEMENTS AND COMMERCE OF THE 
| West, by H. 4. S. Dearborn. D. 


is enthusiastic in favor of improvements gen- 


General 
| erally, and dwells with great emphasis on the 
| importance of opening easy communications 
across our New England Alleghanies to meet 
the thoroughfares of New York, and to facili- 
tate our intercourse withthe Western States. 
These works will and must, in time, be ac- 
complised. Are we not as comparatively able 
now as we shall be when other States have 
become rich by stepping before us ? 





This interesting Pamphlet is for sale by 
Dutton & Wentworth, 10 and 12 Exchange 
Street, Boston. 

We have also read the important Report 
on the Finance and Internal Improvements 
of the stateof New York, reprinted 

New York has taken the lead in lessening 
the cost of transportation and she has real- 
ized already the advantages of it.’ This pam- 
phlet is also for sale by Dutton & Wentworth, 
10 and 12 Exchange Street, Boston. 


Tho Massacnuserrs Recisrer, for 1839, 





is just published by James Loring, and is for 





| until the claim be determined.” 
be two thousand times greater than red hot 


lime is the.stuff to preserve boards as well as | 








sale by him at No. 132 Washington Street. 
It contains the Tariff of Duties altered for 
1839. Also,- the City Officers of Boston, . 
Salom and Lowell. ‘The State Legislature, 
Judges, Counsellors, Attorneys, Sheriffs and 
their Deputies, Justices, Notaries, Coroners, 
Clergy, Physicians, Militia, Charitable and 
Literary Institutions, Banks and Insdrance 
Companies, Masters in Chancery, United 
States Congress, Army and Navy, &e. 





BOUNDARY WAR. 

It is understood that the Governor of Maine, 
a few days ago, sent ont a small detatchment 
of troops to prevent further depredations on 
the disputed territory. Mr. McIntire, the 
Land Agent, with three other gentlemen were 
engaged in clearing out the Aroostook Falls 
and had nothing to do with the expedition— 
they put up about three miles from the line. 
In the night a party of fifty men came over 
from the Tobique settlement and captured 
the land agent and his three companions— 





four men also who were sent out from the de- 
tachment to reconnoitre were captured and 
the eight are now in the Frederickton jail_— 
On the reception of news of this at Augusta 
the Governor immediately called together his 
executive Committee. The State has grant- 
ed $800,000 to defend the territory—Agents 
are purchasing provisions in Boston, 

The Bangor Whig and Courier of the 6th 
inst. states that Mr. McLaughlin, the Warden | 
of the public lands in New Brunswick and | 
Capt. Tibbets of the Tobique settlement have | 
just been brought into that city, prisoners.— 
McLaughlin states that he had been looking 
after trespassers on the Madawaska settle- 
ment—that he was in quest of the commander 
of the American force to have an interview 
with him, to learn what his intentions were. 
He did not eniertain the slightest apprehen- 
sion of being detained a prisoner, as his ob- 
ject was if possible to reconcile past differ- 


{ 


ences and bring about a good understanding. 
It seems from the Augusta Age that an ex- | 
press has arrived there from Frederickton 
bringing a letter to Gov. Fairfield from Sir | 
John Harvey in which he informs the Gov- 


ernor he is instructed by his government to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over the dispu- | 
ted territory and that he shall do it. He re- | 


quests Goy. F: to withdraw the force sent to 


drive off the trespassers and says, should | 
the request not be complied with he has a 
strong force in readiness to march to the 
ground and accomplish the object. 

Sir J. Harvey in a letter to Gov. Fairfield 
says “I have just heard with the utmost sur- 


prise and regret that without the courtesy of | 
any intimation whatever to this government, 
an armed force from the State of Maine has | 
entered the territory, the elaim to which is 
in dispute between Great Britain and the U. 
States, and which it has been agreed between 


the two Governments, shall remain in the ex- 
clusive possession and jurisdiction of England 


Gov. Fairfield remarks on the letter of his 
Excellency of New Brunswick, ‘‘In regard to 
all this | have only to say that for once I see 
no reason to doubt the entire correctness of 


the course we have thus far pursued ané that 


with the blessing of God I trust we shall per- 
severe. Nosuch argument as that alluded 
to by the Lieut. Governor can be recognized 


by us—and it is an entire misapprehension, 


to say the least of it, that such an agreement 
has ever heen made. 


FROM *‘DOWN EAST.” 

The mails of Thursday have brought us 
nothing further of the movements on the 
Frontier—the St. Johns, N. B. Chronicle 
gives the following account of the origin of 
the difficulty. 


Invasion of N Brunswick. Information 


has been received at head quarters that a 
large party of armed persons, to the number 
of two hundred or more, from the State of | 
Maine have invaded a portion of this Prov- | 
ince on which British lumberers were cut- | 


ting timber, had succeeded in driving off 


the lumberers and seized their property. 
In consequence of this aggression on the 
part of the Americans, a large number of | 


lumberers came into Woodstock on Monday 
night last, between 10 and 11 o'clock, and 
carried away 120 stand of rifles and muskets, | 
40 carbines, and 4 kegs, containing 2000 
rounds of ball cartridge with a determination 
to repel the invaders of British soil. 

It is stated that the lumberers came down 
to Woodstock to the number of 60 or 70 
teams and were under the command of an 


old veteran of the 104th Regiment, and other 
equally brave and determined fellows—be- 
fore the following morning they were far on 
their route from Woodstock, and it was sup- 
posed they would reach the seene of action 
in the course of yesterday and in all proba- 
bility ere this some blood has been shed on 
both sides. It is to be regretted that any 
circumstance should have driven.the lumber- 


| gated. 


| troubled with it. 


| sation. 


| Sir, Facts are what we want. 


ers to commit the alleged dct of taking the 
arms, &c. without permission, and His Ex- 
cellency, the Governor, has very properly 
issued his proclamation condemning their 
proceedings and commanding the return of 
the arms ard ammunition se taken. 

It is also stated that the invaders have or- 
ders not to molest 2merican lumberers under 
license from the State of Maine ; but that all 
British lumberers were to be expelled and 
their properties taken from them. His Ex~- 
cellency, Sir John Harvey, is determined to 
repel foreign invasion, and is acting with 
great promptitaude—upwards of twenty teams 
of soldiers have, already proceeded from head 
quarters, and more are preparing for the 
same destination if required, 


FARMERS’ MEETING. 

Another meeting of the farmers was held 
on Thursday evening at the Representatives’ 
Chamber, Hon. Mr Thaxter in the Chair. 

It was well attended by many who wished 
to hear some further discussion of the very 
important subject of manures; but that sub- 
ject was not taken up until near nine, the 
hour of adjournment, as one or two gentle- 
men were present who were requested to re- 
late some of their experiments on the raising 
of silk. A representative from Hampshire 
County, Mr. Smith, thinks the common white 
mulberry leaf as good as any, and that there 
is more nourishment in it, and consequently 
it is better for worms in their laststage, than 
the Morus Multicaulis! If this be so—and 
we have long suspected it,—there need be 
no trouble in rearing the mulberry—the com- 
mon kind—the white, are very readily propa- 
One great question in agitation re- 
specting manures is—Does any portion of 
their salts wash down out of the reach of the 
roots of plants? We find there are two opin- 
ions on this question, and we hope it will be 
fully discussed at the next meeting on Thurs- 
day, to which time this meeting was adjeurn- 
ed—commencing precisely at 7 P. M. 

There was a misapprehension in last week’s 
Yankee Farmer of our views in regard to 
seed corn, We did not prefer the eight row 
How could we prefer that and the Dut- 
ton corn too, to each other? The Dutton is 
a twelve row corn, and we are reported as 
giving a preference to that also. As to the 
small Canada corn we said we would not be 
We would rather lose a 
crop once in twenty years than plant seed 
from which we could not hope for more than 
twenty-five bushels an acre. 


corn. 


(Communication. ] 


| To tHe Eprror oF THE CULTIVATOR: 


I was highly gratified by attending the Ag- 
ricultural meeting held last evening in the 
hall of the House of Representatives, at lis- 
tening to the remarks which were offered on 
the subject of Manures, the communications 
from Dr. Jackson on compost, and that of the 
gentleman from Lowell on the application of 
salt-peire, as a manure, were replete with 


| scientific research and practical skill; the de- | 
| sultory remarks which ensued were highly 


interesting and instructive, and did credit to 
the gentlemen who took part in the conver- 
The facts which were exhibited, and 
I could wish there had been more of them, 
cannot fail to produce a happy effect; yes, 
There was not 
an individual present, there is not a member 
of the Legislature, who is not abundantly 
able to communicate some Fact which has 


| occurred within the sphere of his practice or 


observation which shall be of importance to 


the farming community; these facts, Sir, will 


go far towards the subverting of false theory 
and practice and establishing that which is 
correct. I regret that these meetings are 
not more generally attended; can a member 
of the Legislature improve an hour or two in 
each week to more advantage than by there 


| collecting together facts and transmitting 


them to his constituents? They will not be 
viewed as book-farming by those who are 


| prejudiced against that kind of information, 


but will be carried out into operation, and the 
results will be commensurate with their im- 
portance, J. M. 

February 15. 

A Carp The members of the Legislature 
and others interested in the cause of Agricul- 
ture are respectfully invited to call at No. 19 
North Market Street, and view an entire new 
article, —A Corn Pranrer,—that will per- 
form the labor of twenty men in our small 
Also 
a Sowing Machine for grain and for grass 
seeds 


fields—and of forty men in large ones. 


Goop Pork. Mr. Park Fay of Southbo- 
rough, has killed two pigs, 9 months and 26 
days old. The weight of the first was 348— 
second, 347695. This is well done. 

The best pork now brings eleven cents and 
upwards, and well repays us for a little atten- 
tion to our pigs. Who would not be a farm- 
er? 


‘I dreamed all night of live creatures, said 
Jonathan”’ scratching his head. ‘‘It is quite 
natural,’’ said his master, “‘to dream at night 
of what runs in your head in the day-time.” 

“We are allowed cold water still thank for- 
tune,” said two fish in a puddle, 





0 The following is from one of our mos! 
enterprising and intelligent farmers in Fyn. 
outh County. We hope to be often favor, 
with specimens of -his wit and humor whic), 
serve to enliven without injuring our mor: 
serious agricultural discussions. [Ep.] 


SHEEP STORY, 

To tae Evrron or rue Curtrivator = 

In your last number you gave us a queer 
story which you and every one (we presume) 
thinkis christened wrong. We think it should 
be entitled ‘‘the way sheep live down cay 
after their meat is sold and their shins dressed.” 
This story Pym us in mind of a certain mut- 
ton mill said to be located somewhere “down 
east,” and we are half inclined to believe that 
Mr. Brewer is the proprietor. It is not stat- 
ed whe:her this mill goes by water, horse 
power or steam, but as the story goes you 
have only to throw an old sheep into the hop- 
per—put the'mill in operation and out come 
fivequarters of good fat mutton, three felt 
hats and a leather apron, Now by the state- 
ment of the profits of friend Brewer’s sheep, 
for one year, she must te about as prolific as 
this mutton mill; he says, ‘by the appear- 
ance of the old Sheep, | shall in a few weeks 
be able to give a further account of her 
profits.’ We shou'd rather conclude that 
the climate ‘down east” agreed with the old 
cosset, and if this is not a fish story, it is at 
least a wenderful Surer Story, . 

N.B_ If we can procure one of these 
sheep, a peck of Rohan potatoes and an ear 
of tree corn, we intend to supply Boston mar- 
ket with meat, vegetables and bread stuffs. 

Mattakees, Feb. 19. 











CONGRESSIONAL, 

In the Senate, Saturday, Feb. 16.—There 
was nothing of any interest. The district 
bills were under consideration. No abolition 
speeches were made thereon. 

In the House, the bill some time ago report- 
ed from the Committee of Ways and Means, 
for the re-issue of Treasury notes, was taken 
up, and. ordeded to athird reading in the 
House. 

Mr. Chambers was das the mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on the charges 
against Com. Elliot, in the place of Mr. Hoff- 
man, who was excused. 

The c.vil and diplomatic bill was taken up, 
and the debate renewed on the proposition to 
strike out the appropriation for the Navy 
Board. No decision was reached on this 
question, 

‘The claimants on Mexico are asking Con- 
gress to enforce their claims. ‘The treaty of 
arbitration with Mexico has not been ratified 
by the Mexican government. 











LEGISLATURE. 








MASSACHUSETTS 

In the Senate, Wednesday, Feb. 20.—Mr. 
Whitmarsh, of Bristol, from the Special Joint 
Committee on the memorial of Henry Ed- 
wards and others, submitted‘a detailed report 
accompanied with resolves concerning the 
Fereign Slave Trade, which were read, laid 
on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The report on the resolutions of Georgia, 
was accepted, 

In the House.—The following Message was 
received from the Governor:— 

Lo the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit to the two Houses copies of the 
several documents received from his Excel- 
lency the Governor of Maine, on the 18th 
inst. They relate to the trespasses commit- 
fed on the public lands—the property of 
Maine and Massachusetts—by bands of plun- 
derers associated in large bodies for the pur- 
pose of carrying on their operations without 
interruption, ‘The measures taken by Maine 
to enable her Jand agent to put a stop to these 
depredations, and the purpose of resistin, 
these measures by military force, sonniniel 
by the Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick will appear from the papers communi- 
cated. The course adopted and menaced by 
the local authorities of New Brunswick, has 
led the Legislature of the State of Maine to 
the adoption of vigorous measures for the 
protection of the public property and the de- 
fence of the agents employed in removing the 
depredators, 

Among the papers transmitted by Gov. 
Fairfield, is a copy of a resolve of the House 
of Representatives of Maine of the 18th inst. 
requesting the aid of Massachusetts in the 
measures adopted by Maine, relative to the 
trespassers on the public lands. The opin- 
ions and feelings of Massachusetts on the 
great question connected with the North East- 
ern Boundary, have been so often set forth 
in the public acts of her Legislature and Ex- 
ecutive, that they do not need to be repeated, 
The land agent of the Commonwealth has at 
ull times efficiently co-operated with the land 
agent of Maine, in all measures for the pro- 
tection of public property which fall within 
the scope of the ordinary duties of those offi- 
cers. 

I had the honor in my address to the Leg- 
islature at the beginning of the session, as on 
more than one former occasion of the same 
kind, to call the attention of the two Houses, 
to the ruinous extent of the depredations com- 
mitted on the public lands in that region. — 
The rightful sovereignty and government of 
the territory belong exclusively to Maine.— 
Massachusetts has no jurisdiction over it, 
and possesses only an interest in a moiety of 
the soil. For this reason, no further steps 
on our part have been deemed within the 
competence of Massachusetts, to maintain her 
right in the territory which forms the subject 
of controversy so long protracted between 
the governments of the United States and 
Great Britain, Should a state of thirgs un- 
happily arise in which the Government of the 
United States shall ca!l upon Massachusetts 
for her assistance in asserting the rights so 
long and so injuriously withheld, I am per- 
suaded that the call will receive a prompt re- 
sponse from the Legislature and the people. 

Signed, EDWARD EVERETT. 

Council Chamber, Feb. 20, 1839, ° 
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he message and accompanying documents 
ian read ro referred to Messrs. Duncan, 
of Haverhi!l, Bliss of Springfield, Russell, of 
West Cambridge, Williams, of Northampton, 
Motley, of Boston, Ailen, of Northfield, and 
Lincoln, of Worcester, with such as the Sen- 
ate may join, . 

Tue House then proceeded to ballot for a 
preacher of the next Election sermon, and 
the votes being taken, no one having a ima- 
jority, it was voted that the Rev. John Cod- 
man, of Dorchester, having the highest num- 
be., be appointed. 

The House proceeded to the discussion of 
the Militia Bill, The motion of Mr. Crane, 
of Boston, for an amendment was decided in 
the negative. Several other amendments 
were proposed and all rejected. ‘The House 
then adjourned, 

In the Senate, Thursday, Feb. 21.—Messrs. 
Child, Quincy, French, Chandler, Hastings, 
and Pratt were joined tothe Special Commit- 
tee of the House on the Governor’s Message 
relative to the State of Maine. 

In the House. —On motion of Mr. Allen, of 
Northfield, it was ordered, that the Commit- 

‘tee to whom the Governor’s Message of yes- 

terday, and panying ts were 
referred, be directed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of reporting a resolve pledging the aid 
and co-operation of this Commonwealth to 
our sister State of Maine in all rightful und 
Constitutional measures, in asserting the just 
rights of both states in their common proper- 
ty. Sent up for concurrence. 

On motion of Mr. Thompson, of Charles- 
town, it was ordered, that the Committee on 
Roads and Bridges be directed to report a 
detailed statement of the expenses of keeping 
the Warren Bridge in repair since March 3, 
1836. Sent up. 











WASHINGTON, 

Yesterday was the anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birth! One hundred and seven years 
have rolled away since that event. Let no 
American forget that day. 

The Post of yesterday after citing the ele- 
gant compliment of Lord Brougham on Wash- 
ington, in a late number of the North Amer- 
ican Review, proceeds in half a column of 
eloquent and well merited eulogium on— 
“The Father of his Country.” 


“ SEED MARKET. 

Boston, Feb 22. Since our last more activity has pre- 
vailed. More supplies have been reeei 
Foreign Clover has arvived. Herds, of prime quality is a 
shale higher than our last quotations. By our next we 
shall have further remarks to muke, 





- 
— 


Mastard Seed, brown, per bag, - oa —— 
ad “ whit, “© “ - -1000 a —— 
Hemp Seed, per hushel, - - - °125 a 1 50 
Canary Seel,do do + - ~ = 150 a 200 
Flax Seed, Foreign, per bushel, - 180 a° 190 
* « American, do do- - 150 a 1 60 
Clover, Northern, per hundred, - — 20 a — 22 
* southern, do i 
“ Foreign, do do - - —18 a — 20 
* White Dutch, per Ib, + -— 28 a 30 
“© Lucerne, or French, do - — 33 a — — 
Timothy, or Herds Grass, per bush, 275 a 3 25 
Red Top, Northern, per bushel, - 150 a — — 
« ** Southern, do do, - -— 80 a 1 124 
Orchard Grass, do do, - - 250 a —— 
Mille t, do do, - - 200 a 250 
Buckwheat, do do, - - 150 a —— 
COAL AND WC. OD MARKET. 





Boston, Feb. 22. There has been but lithe doing this 
week. Small retail sales have been made and a few lots at 
auction. Prices are hardly as firm as last week. The sup- 
ply of Wood and Charcoal has beea ample. 

1100 a 11 25 





Newcastle, per chaldron, - + - 









do do, - - = 1200 a 12 50 

do do, - - = - 1100 a 11 25 
Pictou, do Gey 2 3 = EO @.. 
Nova Scotia, do do, - >t CE ca es” oe 
Sidney, do mee + P.O 4s as 
Anthracite, per 2240 tbs. - -.- 700 a 9 00 

RETAIL PRICES, 

Lackawana, per 2000 lbs. - - - 800 a 8 50 
Peach Orchard, dodo, - - - - 850 a 900 
Peach Mountain, dodo, - - - - 850 a 900 
Coke, perchaliron, - - - - - 600 a 650 
Charcoal, per basket, - - - - .. 28 a .. 82 
Eastern Wood, per cord, - - - 700 a 800 
Ordinary do do, dodo, - - - - 650 a 750 
Country do, dodo, - - - - - -700 a 800 


WOOL MARKET. 
Boston, Feb. 22. We have nothing new to note this 
week, Sales are made at our quotations, 





Pulled Wool, superfine......... sR Br oe és 
No. 1, Lambs’... - Oa 
SS eer ee . 3 a a 
WEINED Gs. 0:05 ccsecteuseaweas - 50 a .. 625 


HAY MALKET. 





Some of the Boston ladies are like lilies— | 


they toil not, neither de they spin, yet Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 


of these. 





: MARRIAGES. 
In this city, on Monday morning, at Pine street Church, 
by Rev. Mr. Boise, Mr. W. H. Jennison, of New York, to 
Miss Mary 8. Holbrook, of Boston. 
By the Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Eliakim Sawyer, Jr., to 
Miss Louisa M. Loud, of Portsmouth,N.H. 
In Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. W alker, Mr. Sa 
Lucas, of Roxbury, to Miss Sarah B..Frost,of C. 
In Bast Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Hervey, Mr. Alfred H. 
Porter to Miss Ann A. Scott. 





muel F. 


. DEATHS. 
In this city, Mrs. Sarah Sinall, formerly of Newburyport, 
Mass, 70. 
In Charlestown, Abigail A. Ames, 1 year. Mary Abby 
Chamberlain, 2 yrs. and 9 mos. * 
In Dorchester, Charles B. Wales, son of Thomas C. 
Wales, 17 months. ' 
In Brookline, Miss Susannah R. Davis, daughter of Mr. 


Benjamin B. Davis, 16. oom 
In Bedford, Caroline Matil y daughter of Benjamin 


A. and Mary Ann Webber, aged 12 years. 











TRADE A 
FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET, 
Boston, Feb. 22. Flour—Dall, and holders less firm. 
Sinall sales are making at a shade reduction. 
Graimn—Corn very dull and lower; we quote white 90c, 
and yellow 92 a 93. 


D COMMERCE. 


New York, Feb. 18. Flour—Not the slightest varia- 
tion. Rye Flour 5 75; Corn Meal 3 87, sales. : 

Grain—Rye inactive and may be considered lower in 
price; sale 2000 bushels Northern, deliverable shortly after 
the opening of navigation, at 1 20; subsequently the article | 
has been offered at 1 183 on the same conditions. Receipts 
of Corn, though limited, fully equal to demand, and prices | 
may be considered as rather lower; sale Southern 90c, wt; 
\orthern white Beans $15 a 16. 


PuILADE Lena, Feb. 18. Flour—Since Tuesday mar- 
ket quiet and sales limited at 8 624 for fair to good brands, 

ul to-day there are anxious sellers at hong me but no | 
buyers to anyextent, as they preter w Aiting for farther ad- 
Vices from Europe. Rye Flour very scurce, and in demand 
small parcels preked up at 5 2a 374 we quote the ex- 
treme range 5 25 to 6 50 per bri. Corn Meal, sales bris 
at 3 75. 3 87), deliverable on the first opening of the canal ; 
puncheons 17 50 cach, being, an advance. Grain—Sales 
Cora, old Penn, in store, 93c. 











Battimore, Feb. 18. Fvour---Howard street—To-day 
holders very generally ask 8 374, there is one, however, 
who is willing to sell at 825. City Mills No sales; hold- 
ersask 8 50, stock light. Corn Meal—Sales hhds 18 50, 
{mos; last sales bris at 425. Grain—Corn; sales Md. 
white at 85c; yellow at 88c. Rye—Parcel Md. sold at 
105; none now in market, and much wanted. 








FANEUIL MALL MARKET. 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY FEB, 280, 
The market remains with but slight alteration. The 
stock of some articles is reduced a little and prices are 
rather firm, 

























Vegetables. 
Potatoes, per bushel. . 60 a 00 
Tureips, per bushel. . . 6a .. Sh 
Seets, do do.,,.. . - Ha oe 
Carrots, de do. . . % a ‘ 
Parsnips, do do... ae 
Onions, do do...,... 100 a 1 50 
Cabbages, per doz... ., 100 a vos 
Celery, per root 10 a .. 20 
lidowers, ea 2 ae D sy ve 
nes, per hundred 150 a 2 00 
Pompkins, each +» 20 a oe 
Horseradish, per 12} a 
Lettuce, per he . 1ya ° 
Spinach, per half . 25 a 
Parsley, per tygnck vsape i > ms 
ppers (pickled r gallon...., os Bes 
Cu mbers, do ? ‘Ss "% er -Ba.. 
Fruit. 
Apples, per bushel. ..,. «+ a 100 
Pours, (baking,) do do. a 200 
iberries, do do,...» ++ a 3860 
a ,. 875 
a .. 
“ a). 87) 
‘ a 10 
Dried Apples, do do. a 6 
Almonds, do do..,.... a 
} ts, do do B +s ve 
\ vats, per buela a 2 50 
Chestaate, de do...,... a 225 | 
HOP MARKET. 


Bostox, Feb. 22. Since thet week there bas been no | 


vitccial changs. Small sales are made of first and second 
_W 








our quotations. 


| cod ageond sorts, per Ib. .... » B 


Boston, Feb. 22. There has been a fair supply the 
past week at our quotations. 








Eastern Screwed, per ton, - $16 00 a 1700 

ad Hard Pressed, de. do. - 1500 a 17 00 
Good Country, per hundred, - - — 87h a — 90 
Clover, do eo tar 
Straw, do do - - - —55 a — 60 


PROVISION MARKET, 
Boston, Feb. 22, The market has been better supplied 
this week than last, and there has been a shade of reduction 
in Pork. Butter of prime quality ia still searce. 






CATTLE AND MEAT MARKET. 

At Market, 400 Beef Cattle, 1050 Sheep, 100 Swine.— 
About 60 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle.—The prices obtained last week 
were not sustained for a like quality. Better Cattle were 
at market and we quote the same, viz: First ¢ ality, $800 

8 50. Second quality, $7 50a $800. Pied quality, 
$6 00 a $7 00. 

Sheep. —Sales quick ; we notice lots taken at $3 25, $400 
$4 25, $5 50, and $6 75. 

Swine.—One lot to peddle was sold for about 7c. 
tail 7 a9. 





At re- 


New York, Feb. 18. At market, 768 Beef Cattle, 100 
from Chester Co., Pa., 2100 Sheep. The supply of Beef 
being large, and a large proportion inferior, the average 
price was 150 less than last week; sales 500 at 7 50a 
12 50 per 100 Ibs, average 9 50. Sheep—Demand less ac- 


tive; 1800 sold at $3a6, very good 6 50 a 7 00 each. 








FARM FOR SALE, 
N Framingham, twenty-one miles from Boston. In- 
quire at this office. ti—feb 23 


THE STUDY OF YEARS 
REDUCED TO HOURS. 


A SPLENDID HAND-WRITING OBTAINED IN 
TWELVE LESSONS, 

R. J. Y. TIFT, respectfully informs the inhabitants 

of the city of Moston, that he has opened an Academy 

at the corner of Tremont a d Howard streets, (near Con- 

cert Hall,) to instruct in the art of Writing. All tose 

who aspire to become elegant writers, must make immedi- 
ate application. Success guaranteed, 

“IT have examined several writing-books of Mr. Tift’s 

scholars, and have no hesitation in saying that in all I have 

seen, great improvement is manifested.”’ [Francis Bay- 


lies.) 2w—feb 23 





CORN-PLANTER. 





PROUTY & CO., 19 North Market street, now 

@ offer for sale the Corn and Seed Planter, invented 

last summer by W. Buckminster. 

is machine isan entire new article in America. It 

has been f proved and found to answer completely for 
the planting of corn and of turnips. 

On any land tolerably well prepared, 
horse will furrow out, drop, cover and pr 
on an acreof ground in one hour—or ten acres in a day— 
this is the work of 20 men. 

A double machine that plants two rows at one time, can 
be used in large fields where a man and horse are warrant- 
ed to plant three acres in one hour—rows four feet apart— 
30 acres in one day! 

The corn in this machine is covered by the falling into 
the farrow of the soil that is finely pulverized by a row of 
cultivater teeth—no sods or weeds therefore can intrude as 
in case of a drag that has been used to haul dirt on to the 
seed, neither is the seed ever disturbed by such drag, but 
remains scattered along about five inches in the furrow. 
The machine will bury the seed three inches deep if you de- 
sire it—one inch is the rule for corn—one fourth of an inch 
for turnips—by simply turning a screw you sink the cora 
deep, by turning it back you bury more shallow. : 

Last summer 170 square rods of ground were sown with 
ruta baga, in 18,000 hills, in 55 minutes—here were 48 
hours’ work performed in one—1] tb. of seed only was used 
—the seed came up very uniformly well and was covered 
more evenly than it could be by hand. 

Cotton seed--beans and onions may be equally well plant- 
ed with this machine. 

"he whole machine is cast-iron except the handles, 

We warrant the performances of this machine as above 
stated. It is exceedingly simple and not likely to get out 
of repair. *. 


Boston, Feb. 16, 1839. tf 


FARM FOR SALE. 
FARM for «ile in Newton, East Parish, 6) miles 
from Boston, containing thirty acres of good mowing 





one man with a 
ss down the corn 
























-tillage, pasture and wood land ; with a convenient dwelling 





of water, barn, and out buildings ; also a 
ailing spring of good water. Said farm is 








pond and never b, 
well stocked with a variety of the best summer and winter 
fruit ; and is situated within a mile of two meeting houses 


and a male and female academy. For farther particnlars ap- 

ply to W. G. LADD, 103 Tremont street, Boston, or to the 

subseriber on the premises. WILLIAM LADD. 
Newton, Feb 8, 1 





St 
FARM IN BROOKLINE. 

OR SALE, a farm situated in Brookline, about four 

miles from Boston, containing forty acres of first rate 
Tillage Laed, and dirty acres of Weadland and pasture— 
with a good House jn complete repair; Barn, Chaise-bouse, 
Corn-bara, Shed, &c, 
The Farm will be sold fow, together with the Stock, Hay, 
‘ools, &c. if applied for soun, at No. 30, North Market, 
Swrect, Yoston, or Roxbury Street, near Boston line. 


JOHN HUNT. 





“i. One tot of 


ee a 
— 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER; 


THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR, 
TO BE CONDUCTED ON A NEW PLAN. 


Tuis Paper will be neutral in Politics; and 
it will give an impartial history of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress and of our State Legis- 
lature. 

One quarter of our paper wil! be constantly 
devoted to the Farming interest and the Me- 
chanie Arts. 

it will be published every Saturday morn- 
ing, by a society of gentlemen, at No. 19 
North Market Street, and will be edited by 
Wm. Buckminster, Esq., who is already 
well known to the Agricultural community 
as a writer and a practical farmer. 

Our paper will publish the latest news of 
the week, and give a concise history of pass- 
ing events of the most interesting character, 
A Price Current of the Brighton Market, 
and of the retail sales of the Boston Market, 
will be corrected weekly for the benefit of our 
country readers. 

Notices of new Publications will be given. 
The best English publications will always 
be consulted,and we shali also avail ourselves 
of the most approved American periodicals 
that treat of the subjects on which we shall 
communicate information, but we shall be 
cautious in our farming department of recom- 
mending foreign or fanciful modes of culture 
or of management not applicable to our soil 
and climate: we have therefore engaged a 
practical and experienced Farmer to edit our 
paper, who, we trust, will be cautious and 
discriminating inthe selection of articles from 
other journals, and who will be able from his 
education, his general information, and his 
long and familiar acquaintance with the sub- 
jects on which he will treat, to publish much 
ORIGENAL MATTER, and to cominunicate to our 
farmers and mechanics the most approved 
and best modes of management as well asa 





chines. 

Still our paper willbe open to free discus- 
sion of all subjects within its province ; and me- 
chanics and farmers, as well as gentlemen of 
general intelligence are solicited to make com- 
munications for publication. Facts are wanted, 
More experiments must be made in farming, be- 
fore we can bring that art to perfection. ‘Vheo- 
ry and practice must go hand in hand if we 
would avoid the appellation of mere “Book 
farmers.”’ 

Merchants and general readers, as well as 
farmers and mechanics are respectfully request- 
ed to patronize us one year, and if they approve, 
to continue their patronage. ~ 

All classes ave deeply interested to encourage 
our farmers and mechanics of New England. 
On their skill and industry we depend for the 
necessaries, the conveniences and the luxuries 
of life, and all are divectly benefited by their 
improvements in the modes of operation. It is 
on this principle only, that our Legislature 





mon fund. ‘The consumer reaps the benetit of 
a diminished cost of production, and we are all 
consumers. 

We “reap where we have not sown, and we 
gather where we have not strowed.”. We can 
afford therefore to contribute our mite to lessen 
the cost of the necessaries of life. We are thus 
“casting our bread upon the waters” in full con- 
fidence “that it will return to us again after 
many days.” 

‘lo render the Cultivator valuable and in- 
teresting toall classes of the community, no 
effort will be spared by the proprietors or by the 
editor. 

The Cultivator willbe published on a good- 
sized sheet. 

Terms $2,00 pr. annum, if paid in advance; 
$2,25 if paidat the end of six months; and 
$2,50 if paid at the close of the year. The 
first number will be published on the fwel/th 
day of January nest. 

Agents who become responsible for five nuin- 
bers are entitled to a sixth for their trouble. 

All Post Masters to whom this is directed 





knowledge of the most useful labor saving ma-* 


grants them bounties to be paid out of the com- | 


A EES RIED 














FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

100,000 MORUS MULTICAULL,' 
THE Catalogue of Fruit.and ornamental treos 
for 1839 18 wow ready. aad will be seat to all 
who apply. It comprises 4 most extensive se 





Plum, Peach, Cherry, Quince, oosberries. 
Raspoer res, Currants, Strawberries, Grape Vines, Se. The 
stock of Cherries and of Peaches auw ready, is particulirly 
large.—Also Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Hovey- 
Suckles, Peonies, Daiiias, and other borbaeous Plants, © 
100.000 MOKUS MULTICAULIS tees, genuime and 
fine, will be ready tor de livery at the cities of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, and 
arying with the size and the quantity which may be de- 
sired —Also Brousa and other varietice, ¢ 
MULBERRY and other trees, when so ordered will be 
securely packed for safe tansporvuion to distant places ; 
and all orders promptly executed on application to 
M. 8. POWELL, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPAIA---. 








Street, New Yorx— 
Or to the subscriber at Nonantum Hill, Newton, near 
Boston, WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Feb. 3, 1839. feb 9 
THE MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE, 
NO. I. FOR FEBRUARY, 1839, 
i & this day published, and contains the following on1G1- 
NAL artivies:— 

Remarks on preserving tender Shrubs and Plants during 
the winter, with some hints on Acclimativa of Trees:—Ov- 
servations on heating Greea-houses, Hot-houses, &e., with 
hot water:—Some Kemarks on the sizes of Flower Pots 
usually employed for Plants, with hints apou the importance 
of having some standard fur classifying the various sizes: — 
A few Observations on the comparatiy ¢ hardiness of Ameri- 
can and European varieties of Frui Some Observations 
oa the Rohan Potato: —On the Caltivation of the Cauliflow- 
er:—Floricultural Notices of new Plaats: —Notes on Gar- 
dens and Nurseries. Also, Reviews and Miscellaneous Jn- 
telligence, 

The February number is the second of the fifth volume, 
which commenced Jan Ist; 1839, and offers a good op- 
portunity to commence ing this work. The contributors 
to the Magazine embrace ali the practical and scientitic 
amateur aud gardeners in the country. 

{GF Subscriptions received (and specimens of the work 
seen) at the bookstores of C. C, Little & Co., James Mun- 
roe & Co., Weeks, Jordan & Co., and at the Agricultural 
Warehouse and Seed Store of HOVEY & CO., 7 Mer- 
chants’ Row, Boston; at the ofiice of the publisher in New 
York; at the Seed Score of D. Landreth & Co., and Hart 
& Drew, Chestnut street, Philadelphia; I. F. Culiaa, 
Washington, D. C., and at the bookstores in the principal 
owas throughout the country « feb 9 














PLOUGHS, 
AVID PROUTY, & CO., continue to manufacture 
VLOUGHS, of the most approved patterns adapted 
to the dilfereut varieties of soil and modes of culture. 
They make for plain ground the Sod Plough of extra 
length, which completely subverts the soil and buries eve ry 
stige of vegetable matter beneath the surface, to be 











lection of the superior kiudy of Pear, Apple, 4 


B. D, BRECK, Commission Stwre, No 132 Water | 


—_ ——— rs 


FRESH GARDEN AND FIELD SEE 
FOR 18.9. 
E are now recei and have for sale at our Sced 


V , Store and Agr ural Warehouse, No. 7, Mer- 
chauts’ Row, (3 doors from State Street) our supply of 
EW SEEDS 








| 





for the present year, comprising one of the largest and most 
| extensive assortinent, and including all the newest and best 
varieties of CORN, P¢ ITATOES, WHEAT, &e. Hav- 
ing been for upwards of ten vears engaged in the business 
of raising Seeds, we can with confidence recommend our 
stock to be pure and of the best quality » having been raised by 
us, or by experienced growers expe easly for us. ” 
_ The following comprise some 
for sale; 

100 bushels best Early Peas ; 

100 large Dwart Marvowfat do; 


of the numerous varieties 


50 = Dwart Blue Imperial do; 
50 ** = other fine varieties do; 
100 = of the best sorts of Garden Beans, Dwarf 
and Pole; 
| 1000 pounds long Blood Beet ; 
} 3000 Ladly ‘Nurnip rooted do. ; 
| 500 = Mangel Wurtzel and Sugar Beet; 
| 300 =~ Long Orange Carrot; 
| 100 * = ange Alts igham do ; 
300 Lage Duteh Parsnip; 
500 Ruta Baga; 
} 500“ ~~ English Turnip; 200 do. other varieties ; 
| 200 = Large Red Onion; 
100 Yellow do.; 50 Jo. Pure White do.; 
200 “ Early Cabbage Seed, of different sorts; 
200 «* = Large Drumbtead and Savoy Cabbage, (of 
American growth; ) 
| 500 Long Prickly Cucumber ; 
500 * Early varieties do; 
150. * — Letivee, the best sorts; 
200 * Early Squash, different sorts; 
200 * = Winter and Canada Crookneck Squash 7 
100 ** Autumnal Marrow do; 
3000 “= = Short ‘Pop Radish; 
200 * Long Salmon, and other varieties do; 
100 * Tomato; 
25 ** Squash Pepper, (thick skin) ; 


ditferent sorts Melons; 
iutton Comm; 200 do. Parker do.; 
100 Fars Sweet Corn; 
500 ears Chinese do. (new); 
Also, Celery, Caulitlower, Cress, Brocoli, Egg Plants, 
Okra, Endive, Leck, Parsley, Spinach, Sweet Marjoram, 
Summer Savory, Thyme, Saisity, Sage, &e. 


HERDS GRASS, RED TOP AND CLOVER SEED 
At Wholesale and Retail. 

Lucerne, Orchard Grass, Kye Grass, Millet, Spring and 
Winter Wheat, Kye, Oats, Barley, Buckwheat, Seed Corn, 
Rohan and other sorts of Potatoes, &o. &c. 

Among the varieties of Corn, the “ Parker’? sustains a 
bigh character, and is remarkable for the length of the ear, 
the » of the kernal, and its great product. ‘Lhe Chinese, 
or Tree Corn, a new variety, has also been highly recom- 
mended for its earliness and great yield. The Dutton is 
already well known. And the Kohan Votatoe is one of the 
most remarkable products ever introduced. 

Uoxes of GARDEN VEGETABLE SEEDS putup for 
dealers, containing a complete assortment, in papers, ready 
for retailing,with printed labels and directions, for cultiva- 


lo 
500 bushels 




















composed for future use. Also, Ploughs of medium ler 
which work admirably among rocks and in gravel lan 
They enter the ground quick after being thrown out and are 
easily managed 1a rough svil. A large lock cuulter Plough 
for bush land, and turapiking sufficient for ten cattle. 

Their side bill Plougy excellent where the surface is 
very sloping and for working on the highways are superior 
I others. 

Their long experience in the use and manufacture of 
Ploughs euable them to recommend to purchasers those most 
suitavle for the uses to which they may be applied, and they 
are confident the public may rely on the superior excellence 
of those which they may recommend. 

Their expanding Cultivators are an admirable article, to 
| aid in the cultivation of corn, potatoes, and all crops plaut- 
ed in hills or drills. 

They have also, a newly invented Corn Planter, that de- 
posites the corn in hills or drills and buries it in the best 
manner. And a machine for Field Sowing, of all kinds of 
grass seeds, broad cast, as well as for sowing wheat aud 
different kinds of grain. 

Castings for repairing most ploughs in use, constantly on 
hand. 

Horse and Hand Rakes, Wionowing Machines, Corn and 
Cobb Crackers, Cast Iron Hubbs, Hubbs and Axles fitted 
up from {to 3inch, Pipe Box, do, Friction Rollers for 
Griadstones, 


&e Ke. 
UGNo. 19, NORTH MARKET ST, BOSTON..49 














CHINESE, OR TREE CORN, 
VWBMUREE years ago, a merchant in New York, in emp- 











are requested to act as agents,and solicit sub- 
scriptions, or tohand the Prospectus to some 
suitable agent who will undertake the same. 
Agents are requested to return lists of sub- 
scribers names to the editor at Boston, at his 
ollice, 19 North Market street, before the 12th 
day of January next, and to retain the prospec: 
tus for future use. ° | 
Agents who do not become responsible for 
subscribers are allowed 25 cents fur each sub- 
seriber they may obtain who is apparently a 





responsible person. Boston, Dec 1838. 


BRUSSA MULBERRY SEED. 
HE Brussa Mulberry is perfectly Aardy and well 
dapted to the climate of the New England States. 
The leaf is large, firm and glossy, and the plant shrubby and | 
vigoroas, attaining the height ot 10 feet the third year from 
from the seed. ‘Ihe cocoous produced from the leaf of the 
Brussa Mulberry are larger and heavier than the Ltalian or | 
even the Morus Multicaulis. The sdftness, richness and | 
brillianey of the Turkish Silks, which are made entirely | 
from the cocoons produced from the leaf of this twee, are not 
equalled by any other silks inthe world. 
| 
| 


T 





This variety was originally introduced to this country by 
Mr. Rhind, the United States Consul at Odessa; struck 
with the brilliancy of the ‘Turkish Silk, he came to the con- 

“clusion that it was owing to the superior quality of the Mul- 
berry leaves, and at great trouble and expense, procured the | 
seed and sent it to this country from which the trees have 
been raised and distributed. They are now selling for 50 
cents to $1 each. 

The cultivation of this tree is similar to the Morus Multi- 
caulis. Com. Porter, who visited Brussa in 5, states 
that the “trees are planted in rows not more than three feet 
apart and are cut so low thata man can reach the topmost 
limbs which are cut off every year, as the worms require 
them.”’ 

There is no doubt of the hardiness of the trees. During 
the severe winters of 1835 and 1836, not one in several 
thousand was killed with the frost. It is even Aardier than 
the white mulberry. 

The Seed now offered for sale was selected with great 
care, and may be depended upon as true and genuine. We 
have planted the seed which came op well, and the plants 
are now making a rapid growth Every person interested 
in the manufacture of Silk and the coltivation of the Mul- 
berry, should ty the Brussa. For sale by the pound or 
ounce, at our 























Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
HOVEY & CO., 
§& 7 MERCHANTS’ ROW, BOSTON. <9 
. ~ 


CHURCH BELLS, 
EVRY N. HOOPER & CO. Founders, No. 24 
Comercial Street, are prepared to cast in the most 
perfect manner BELLS of any size required on the most 
favorable terms. Particular attention paid to CHURCH 
BELLS, and their tone warranted satulactory. 
Old BEeLLs re-cast at short notice. dec 26 --ly 














| ampton, produced the past fall two and a quarter bushels. 


| dred fold.” 








tying a box of tea, observed therein a few ears of 
and supposing that it might be something new, had it 
planted. Last spring some of the seed was distributed, aad 
the crop 1s stated to be double that of the Dutton. 

Grant Thorburn of L. 1., having received some of this 
corn, gives the following description of his success: 

“The main stalk strikes off into two, three, and frequently 
four branches, in appearance like a small tree, and produces 
an ear at the head of each branch, whereas the common 
corn shoots out the ear at the side of the stalk. It grews 
front eight to ten feet high, produces an abundance ot fod- 
der, and ia a large witite flat twelve row corn, and ears from 
ten to fourteen inches long. I counted six hundred and six- 
ty grains on the ear; it was planted the 10th of May, and 
had ears fit to boil on the 16th July. Its produce was cur- 
tailed by the long drought, but notwithstanding, L counted 
two thousand one hundred and twenty grains, the produce 
of one stalk; being an increase of two thousand to one. 
The Dutton (which is an excellent corn) planted on the 
same day and on the same field, and received the same quan- 
tity of manuer, cross ploughed aad hoeing, did vot produce 
halfas much, The patch, about two hundred hills, was ex- 
amined by many re: armers, who all pronounced it 
something new and something superior.”’ 

Every tarmer should give this corn a trial, as an ear costs 
only 25 cents, and if the pr reat as stated by Mr. 
Thorburn, no man would regreat that sum. 

§G-For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 7, Merchants’ Row, by 







































HOVEY & CO. 


Boston, Dec. 29,1333. 


ROHAN POTATOES, 
HIS celebrated Potatoe has lately been introduced in- 
to this country, and bids fair to be one of the most 
articles in our busbar The great crops which 
have been obtained the past su er have been the astonieh- 
ment of every farmer, and the characttr of this potatoe to 
withstand drought and produce a great crop where every 
other variety has literally failed, has become so well estab- 
lished that ‘the potatoe needs scarcely any further recom- 
mendation. To show however the enormous quantity of the 
produce, the following accouats which have been published, 
are subjoined: 
** One potatoe, planted by Mr. William Clark of North 











Mr. Charles Nichols, from one peck, raised sixteen and a 
half bushels. Mr. R. Hubbard from 4 pounds only, raised 
eightcen bushels, weighing 1173 pounds—nearly three hun- 





«A writer in the Genesee Farmer states that one pound 
of seed produced in his garlen 136 pounds 3 ounces. Ln 
Switzerland, where this variety originated, three potatoes 
weighed as follows: One, 13 Ib. 7 02.; one, 11 lbs. 9 oz.; 
and one, 9 lbs. 13 oz. One single tuber, weighing less than 
one ounce, produced 484 Ibs.! Other instances of remark- 
able crops might be noticed—but these we presume are suf- 
ficient to show its value. Judge Buel, after cultivating them 
two seasons, says that he feels justified in recommending 
them asa valuable acquisition to our husbandry, from the 
following reasons: 

First—Because their quality for the table will justify it. 
If not superior, they are good. The flesh is yellow, solid, 
and of good flavor. 

Secondly—Because they admit of great economy in seed. 
Two eyes 1s a sufficiency (and many of the tubes have 30 or 
40) to plant a bill, and three or four bushels to plant an 
acre of ground. 

Thirdly —Because they require comparatively little labor 
in harvesting, a man being able to dig thrice as many of 
them ina day as of ordinary kinds. The tubers are very 
large, 110 of the largest completely filling a flour barrel. 
27 bushels were dug in our presence in one hour (the tops 
being [previously] pulled) by one man, at moderate labors 

Fourthly—ecause they yield an abundant crop—from 85 
rods of ground were gathered 175 bushels, while the eom- 
mon kind did not give half a crop.” 

(G-A few bushels of these potatoes are for sale at. the 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 7, Merchants’ 
Row, near State street, by HOVEY & CO. 

Boston, Dee. 29, 1838. 


ASTRAL AND MANTEL LAMPS, 
OHN A. CONKEY, 91 Washington street, has fost 
received, direct from the manufactory, and will tant 

ly keep for sule, a variety of the latest patterns Bronzed | 
Astral, Mantel, and Study Lamps. 
dec 29 





























tion, furnished either on commission or otherwise, on as 
good terms as at any. other establishment. 

Also, Seeds for the West Ladies or Western Islands, put 
up in boxes, with the names io Euglish, Freneb, and Span- 


ish. 
FLOWER SEEDS 

Upwards of 100,000 packages of anoual, biennial, amd 
perengial Flower Seeds are annually put ap and ready for 
sale. Among them are all the new and choice varieties. 
beauty of our double German Asters, Rocket Lark- 
spurs, Ziunias, and similar showy. flowers, are woo well 
known to need any description here 

Assortments of 20 varieties, each one labelled with di- 
rections for planting, are neatly put up in boxes and sold at. 
one dollar per box 

SPLENDID DOUBLE DAHLMS 

200 varieties of this most beautiful flower (of which a 
separate catalogue is issued every Spring) comprising all 
the newest and most splendid varieties to be procured in 
England. Dry Roots supplied at the lowest prices. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS, always ready for sale from 


our garden, imcluding a large collection of the finest Camel- 


















lins, Ericas, Roses, Geraniams,.Verbenas, &c., 0 be 
found. Plants suitably packed so as to be wansported to 
any part of the country 


BULBOUS ROOTS of all descriptions. 
Tulips, Peeomies, Gladiolus, Amaryllis, &c. & 

KHUBARB and ASPARAGUS ROOTS, Strawberry 
Plants by the dozen or thousand; also, Gooseberry, Kasp- 
berry, and Currant. Bushes of the most select kinds we have 
growing, and can supply in any quantity 


FRUIT : 


Hyacinihs, 





AND ORNAMENTAL TREES furnished 
from the best nurseries in the vicinity of Boston, at one 
day’s notice, at catalogue prices. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES and Cattings, for 
by the hundred or tho r 
RDEN IMPLE and BOOKS on Garden- 
ing and Agriculture, constantly for sale. 

‘atalogue furnished gratis. 
(Kg-Urders sent by mail or otherwise will receive prompt 
attention and despatch, and be faithfully executed. 
HOVEY & CO., 
Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 
ke NO. 7 MERCHANTS” ROW, BOSTON, 49 
Boston, Jan.12, 1839. 


FARM FOR SALE. 
A RARE CHANCE, 

VWRVUAE subscriber offers for sale his valuable FARM, sit- 

uated in Billerica, about two miles from the centre 
of the town on the road leading to Salem. The Middlesex 
Road running directly through it and near the Boston and 
Lowell Railroad, and about a quarte’ of a mile from Bille- 
rica stopping place, where the cars stop four times a day 
for the receptiou of passengers. 

Said Farm contains about one hundred acres of Choice 
Farming Land, being well divided into Mowing, Pastur 
Tillage and Wood Land, with a large two story DWEL- 
LING HOUSE, with Sheds and out-houses adjoining the 
same, two good wells of water, a laege Barn uear a Brook 
that affords a pleaty of water, during the year. The whole 
is in good repair and will be sold ata bargain. For fur- 
ther particulars, inquire of Mr. SAMUEL R. ALLEN, 
110 Milk street, Boston, or of the subscriber, on the prem- 
HENRY ALLEN. 

3i—jan 26 



































ises. 
Billerica, Dec. 23d, 1838. 


s=ARM POR SALE IN HOLLISTON, 

TE Subscriber otlers for sale his FARM, pleasantly 

situated in Holliston, on th 1 leading t Hollis- 
ton to the village of Unionville, two and a half 
the Meeting House, inMoliiston, and the same dista 
the Depot of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, in Union- 
ville, 








"ARM consists of ninety acres of good Land, well 
proportioned tor mowing, tillage, pasturing, orcharding and 
wuod lands, and ia fenced wholly w th stone wall, and a 
good and convenient House and Bara, and out buildings on 
the same, which are all nearly new, and the pastures are 
free from bush, and well supplied with never Guling water; 
and alberal credit willbe given for a large part of the 
purchase money if required. WILLIAM PHILIPPS. 
SMolliston, Jan. 9h, 1839. t(—feb2 


NEW SHOE STORE. 
CHARLES HAYNES, 
OULD inform his friends, customers, and the Pub- 
lie generally, that he has taken he new Saore, No, 
tington strect, third door north of Essex st, where 
h tends keeping a full assorunent of Ladies’, Gentlemens’ 
Lad’s, Misses’ and Cuildreas’ BOOTS & SHOES, of 
the best quality, which he will sell at the lowest market 









ice. 
EDWARD HAYNES, Jr. having left the Retail trade, 
would recomunend his former customers to call at the above 
Store, where icy will be sure to find a full assorunent of 
the above named articles, ‘and at reasonable prices. 

dec 29 


REMOVAL. 

NOYES bas removed from 34 Cangress street to 
@ 58 Washingten Street, where may be found a good as 
sortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS and 
FANCY GOODS at very low prices. A share of pablie 
patronage is respectfully solicited, 
N. B. Just received a splendid assortment of CRA- 

VATS for Gentlemen's wear. 3 








FEYUE COLUMBIAN INSURANCE COM- 
PANY hereby give notice that their Capital Stock is 


$300.000 


paid in and invested as the law requires; and that they con- 
tinue to insure against MARINE HAZARDS, to an amount 
net exceeding by any one risk. 
Office, No. 43 State street. 
C, BRADBURY, President. 
EDWARD P. MERIAM, Secretary. 
dec 29 
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THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 
I wrote some lines once oa a time 
In wondrous merry mood, 
And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 
They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as I would die; 
Albeit, in the general way, 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant, and he came ; 
How kind it was of him, 

To mind a sleader man like me, 
He of the mighty limb! 


“These to the printer,” I exclaimed, 
And, in my humorous way, 

I added (as a trifling jest,) 

“There °ll be the devil top>).”” 





He took the paper, and I watched, 
And saw him peep within; 

At the first line he read, hie face 
Was all upon the grim. 


He read the next; the grin grew broad, 
And shot from ec? to ear; 
He read the third; a chuckling noise 


1 now began to hear. 


The fourth; he broke into a rear; 

The Sith; his waistband split; 

The sixth; he burst five buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit. 

Ten days and nights, with sleepless eye, i 


pat wretched uma, 





1 watche 
And since, I never dare to write 


as I can. 





As funny 
SHENSTC \E---AS GOOD AS NEW. 
I have foun. 


I have found where the wood-pidg 


ut a gift for my fair, 





ens breed, 
Bat let me that plunder forbear, 
She will say ‘twas a barbarous deed ; 

For he ne’er can be tive she aver’d 
Who » ili rob a poor bird of its young, 
And I liked her the more when J heard 


Sach tenderness fall from her tongue. 





ASTRONOMY. 

When we contemplate the heavenly bodies 
—their distance—their rapid movements— 
and their numbers, we are lost in the expan- 
sion of thought, and fear from our compara- 
tive diminitiveness we may be overlooked,— 
For what is earth compared with all the re- 
gions we behold with the naked eye?—and 
what are these compared with the worlds that 
science and art enable us to contemplate ?— 
and what are all our conceptions of the uni- 
verse compared with infinity ? 

We can form no adequate idea of the dis- 
tance of the fixed stars; for though the culti- 
vated mind has accurately surveyed the 
bodies belonging to the solar system, this 
seems not even an approximation to the 
measurement ofthose beyond. Iftwo objects 
at any distance in the whole solar system are 
in a range with the eye, the least movement 
in either is instantly perceived, hence we at 
once note the passage of one planet by anoth- 
eror bythe sun. But the fixed stars, as 
they are called, are so immensely distant 
from us that we may move millions of miles 
in an oblique direction without perceptibly 
changing the range of any with our eye!— 
Hence though now we are ninety-five millions 
of miles further east than we were six months 
ago, on looking south or north we see not the 
least alteration in the range of any of the 
fixed stars! therefore must 
be the distance of those stars, when the step- 
ping aside 95,000,000 of miles alters not in 


How immense 


the least their apparent position. 

As in all attempts to measure these dis- 
tances we totally fail for want of a parallax; 
so in our reasonings we are lost for want of 
the terms of proportion; for it is nugatory to 
inquire how far we must travel to reach them 
when millions of miles are no approximation. 


QuaGronp, Feb. 18, 1839. 
To tase Eoiror or tHe CeuLtivaton: 

I have been making some experiments in 
farming and wish to publish the results in 
your paper. Hearing that saw-dust was an 
excellent article for fattening hogs, I sent my - 
man to a saw-mill for ten bushels of oak saw- 
dust which he put into clean flour barrels 
that had no smell of must in them. I then 
ordered him to mix some of the dust in warm 
water and puta litile salt into make it relish 
the better. He then took a pailful and gave 
it to a couple of pigs three months old, but 
to my surprise they ate but little of it at first. 
I mentioned this to a neizkbor, who some- 
times laughs at me a little because I was not 
bred a farmer, and he recommended boiling 
the saw-dust, and said he knew the pigs 
would not eat it raw. This [| tried, but the 
hogs only turned up their noses, much like a 
young girl that I tried to woo. 

Another neighbor advised me to mix in 
some Indian meal with the dust and try. that. 
I mixed about half Indian and half saw-dust 
and was well satisfied that this was an im- 
provement and that they ate it better than 
they did the first mess. Taking the hint from 
the success of this experiment, | ordered my 
man to double the dose of meal the next time 
he fed them; an@ he informs me that this was 
better relished by the pigs than the last mess 
was. Thus encouraged in my experiments 
I determined to proceed still farther and to 
mix in more meal still, and I am now satis- | 
fied that hogs may be well fatted on saw-dust 
end almost any kind of meal mixed in with it 
—apd my man is inclined to think that the 
more meal there is in proportion to the saw- | 
dust the faster the hogs will fatten—whether 

this would happen in case I used pine hear | 


dust I cannot yet determine. You shall hear 


from me again. AMICUS AGRICOLAE. 


LEGISLATURE IN MAINE, 

The last Law Reporter contains an inter- 
esting article on the “Legislation of Maine,” 
from which we make a few extracts. The 
remarks are judicious and well timed, and we 
hope will engage the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. ‘This is not the first 
time that complaint has been made and great 
evil arisen from crude and ill digested laws. 
The writer is speaking of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Knight 
against Norton on a jail bond, which has pro- 
duced no little excitement in the State.— 
{Portland Cour.] . 

But this decision may be of great utility in 
opening the eyes of the people of Maine to 
an evil, which they, in common with other 
states, have suffered to increase to an alaria- 
ing extent—we mean hasty and ill advised 
legislation. Mr, Justice Shepley, in the opin- 
iun referred to, well says, that ‘‘the acts for 


| the relief of poor debtors have been so nu- 


merous, and so defective in their provisions, 
that u is no mattér of surprise, that they have 
been the occasion of many suits;’’ and he 
might, with perfect propriety, have extended 
the remark to a large portion of state legis- 
lation for many years past. Itis no new 


| thing, that the statute books of many of the 


United States are in a condition of great con- 
fusion; and the evil seems to be constantly 
increasing. Legislators seem unwilling to 
let well enough alone—or rather, we mught 
say, to Jet bad enough alone, and every suc- 
ceeding session seems to add to the distress- 
ing uncertainty, which hangs over the law in 


relation to many of the most familiar trans- 
actions of life. 
The evil may be attributed, in a great 


measure, to two causes: first, the inaccurate 
and slovenly manner in which_ legislative 
enactments are drawn up; and secondly, the 
desire, which is unfortunately too prevalent, 
of making new laws. 

But they do not reason wisely, who sup- 
pose, that the difficulties in the statute regu- 
lations of Muine, or any other state, are solely 
attributable to the slovenly form in which 
they are enacted. Some laws deserve and 
can receive no other form. The difficulty 
lies somewhat deeper. It isto be found in 
the passion for making new laws and new 
modifications of old ones, which is so preva- 
lent. Every man of ordinary ambition, elec- 
ted a representative, seems to think, that he 
must become the father of some novel meas- 
ure. 

Two subjects seem to have been promi- 
nent, of late years, in legislative action in 
Maine. One is cheap litigation, and the oth- 
er imprisonment for debt. In regard to the 
former, a singular policy has prevailed, The 
fees of attorneys having been cut down to al- 
most nothing, the character of the profession 
has been very much injured, and litiyation 
has increased to a greater extent, probably, 
than in any state in the Union of equal popu- 
lation. The consequence is, that months and 
even years must elapse before a judgment 
can be obtained;—and it is a fact, almost of 
common notoriety, that during the late com- 
mercial embarrassments in this country, it 
has been considered, in some parts of that 
state, a very desirable thing—a favor even, 
to be sued! The payment of an honest debt, 
may thus be delayed so long, at so little ex- 
pense, that the debtor may make a fair spec- 
ulation in the use of the money. 

In regard to imprisonment for debt, the 
best commentary upon the hasty, loose, inac- 
curate and uncertain provisions on this sub- 
ject which have been adopted from year to 
year, iste be found in the opinion of the 
court in the case previously referred to. The 
laws on this subject, professedly for the re- 


lief of poor debtors, have in reality been the | 


means of the most inhuman oppression of the 
poor; and, while they have increased the 
temptations to credit, they have injured both 
creditor and debtor, and have, in a majority 
of instances, we are told, 


Tue Great American Desert. The vast 
barren and trackless region, stretching for 
hundreds of miles along the (oot of the Rocky 
Mountains, and drained by the tributary 
streams of the Missouri and Mississippi, is 
thus described in Irving’s Astoria: 

“This region, which resembles one of the 
immeasurable steppes of Asia, has not inapt- 
ly been termed **the great American Desert.” 
It spreads into undulating and desolate sandy 
wastes, wearisome to the eye from their ex- 
tent and monotony, and which are supposed 
by geologists to have formed the ancient floor 
of the ocean, countless ages since, when its 
primeval waves beat against the granite bases 
of the Rocky Mountains. It is a land where 
no white man permanently abides; for, in cer- 
tain seasons of the year, there is no food ei- 
ther for the hunter or his steed. ‘The herb- 
age is parched and withered, the brooks and 
streams are dried up; the buffalo, the elk, 
and the deer, have wandered to distant parts, 
keeping within the verge of expiring ver- 
dure, and leaving behind them a vast and 
uninhabited solitude, seamed by ravines, the 
beds of former torrents, but now serving only 
to tantalize and increase the thirst of the trav- 
eller. Occasionally the monotony of this vast 
wilderness is interrupted by mountainous 
belts of sand and lime-stone, broken confused 
masses, with precipitous cliffs and yawning 
ravines looking like the ruins of a world; or 








rock, almost impassible, like those denomina- 
ted Berck Hills. 
barriers of the Rocky Mountains, the limits, 
as it were, of the Atlantic world. The rug- 
ged defiles and deep valleys of this vast chain 
torm sheltering places for restless and fero- 
cious bands of savages, many of them the 
remnants of tribes once inhabitants of the 
prairies, but broken up by war and violence, 
and who carry into their mountain haunts the 
fierce passions and reckless habits of desper- 
adoes. 


Sociat Visirs. ‘To him who has lived for 
half a century of years, there is something of 
a falling off in point of those social qualities 
which go to constitute a peaceful and happy 
community. I grieve to say that, with all 
our boasted light and improvement, the moral 
state of society, in point of good fellow-feel- 
ing, is, to say the least, no better than it was. 
Perhaps it is a natural consequence of a coun- 
try growing old, that we should grow cold, 
formal and selfish. As wealth is too often 
the stepping-stone to honorable distinction, 
so this prelude is too often obtained at the ex- 
pense of every honest and honorable princi- 
ple. Aristocratic notions of patrician and 
plebian are beginning to be cherished by 
many, who, by some fortuitous circumstance 
or other, have suddenly risen to honor and 
opulence. By far the majority of men are 
restless and ambitious little fellows, and 
hence arises that constant and reckless com- 
petition to outstrip their fellow-men; and the 
van of these unhallowed races are closely fol- 
lowed by strife, envy, evil-speaking. 

Humanly calculating, there is probably no 
perfect remedy for these evils. They will 
probably grow with our country’s growth, 
and strengthen with her strength. All that 
we seek or expect is some palliative, to soften 
down those asperities which, if left to be 





heen of use to | 


none, except a few infamous characters, who | 


disgrace the profession they have chosen. A 
change in the present law will probably be 
made by the legislature soon to assemble, but 
whether it will be a beneficial one remains to 
be seen. 

Since the admission of Maine intotheUnion, 
it is surprising how few of her legislative acts 
have had relation to the great aud lasting in- 
terests of the state. Acts ‘‘to prevent the 
destruction of pickerel in MeGurdy’s pond,” 
or of sa'mon in the Penobscot river, or ‘‘an 
at to repeel an act therein mentioned” are 
common enough; but those provisions which 
require labor, and earnest investigation are 
seldom found, or they are prepared in such a 
manner as to be of doubtful utility. ‘The man- 
ner of internal improvements, too, has found 
little or no favor in the legislature 
wealth in its 


Posses- 


sing as the state dors immense 


nternal resources, the most extraordinary in- | 


difference is maniested toward devolving 
them. Whot canal or railroad has ever re- 
ceived any substant al encouragement, or 
rather what private 
with opposition, from these guardians of the 
public interests? 


Antiquities or THe Orcnarps. The first 
orchard of Massachusetts, was planted on 


the slope of the three mountains now cover- | 


ed by the city of Boston. When John Win- 
throp and his company of husbandmen arriy- 
ed 
they found William Blackstone in possession 
of the whole peninsula of Shawmut, and it is 
said by Goy. Hopkins that he ‘had been 
there so long as to have raised apple trees 
and planted an orchard. When Blackstone 
retired, about 1635, to the solitude of Study 
Hill, that he might enjoy liberty of conscience 
unrestrained by the intolerance of the eccle- 
siastical Commonwealth, he carried with him 
the love of cultivation. Around his home he 
planted fruit trees, and there, says Hopkins, 
he had the first of that sort called yellow 
sweetings that ever were in the world: per- 
haps the richest and most delicate apple of 
the whole kind. {Dedham Patriot. | 


The Liverpool Steamer Victoria, saved one hundred and 
three lives during two hours of the late storm. 


at Charlestown inthe summer of 1630, | 


enterprise his not met | 





nourished by their own poisonous fountains, 
would inevitably degenerate into downright 
hatred and crime. | Norfolk Democrat. } 


Parapvoxes anp Parapoxicat Men. Does 
a man go through the country asserting para- 
doxes, that no rational man believes, and 
which he scarcely believes himself? How 
shall we treat such a fellow? 
—by no means; it is the only thing that can 
give him, or his principles, the least conse- 
quence. He thrives by persecution; but he 
perishes by neglect. The truest wisdom is 
to let him alone. Ifaskunk crawls into a 
cellar, the owner of the house has more pug- 


is traversed by loity and barren ridges of 





Beyond these rise the stern | 
| (says the Globe,) make a happier 





Oppose him ? | 


nacity than wisdom, if he does not wait with | 


the most exemplary patience until it shall 
suit his ill-savored majesty to crawl out again. 
Dr. Johnson hit this kind of policy exactly: 
“If,” said the surly moralist, ‘‘I see a fellow 
rolling in a hog-sty, for the purpose of ex- 
citing admiration, | will not stand by and look 
on: he will continue to roll while there are 
spectators. No—let us walk away and he 
will soon be tired of his own extravagance.” 
There is so much of this rolling in hog-sties 
in our age, that it becomes a serious question, 
which are the biggest fools—the rollers or 
the lookers-on. Most certainly they produce 
eich other. [Newburyport Herald.] 


Internat. ImpRoveMENTS IN ILLINOIS. — 
We find inthe Lilinois State Register, of 
Jan. 22, an extract fromthe report of the 
Hon, William Kinney, President of the Board 
of Pablic Works of the State of Illinois, 
which contains some information respecting 
the manner in which the condition of the 
State will be affected by carrying outa full 
and thorough system of internal improvement. 
It recommends, among other things, the drain- 
ing of the low grounds in the State, which 
can be done cheap, and which will increase 
the value of the lands thus drained in the sum 
of $5,000,000, and reider that portion of the 
country in which they are situate far more 
healthy. ‘The entire expense of this draining 
is estimated at $200,000, Mr. Kinney is very 
sanguine in his belief of the great benefits 
which will result to Iliinois when her system 
shall be carried into full effect, and thinks 
he will then speedily become one of the most 
wealthy and powerful >tates of the Union.— 
May she succeed in carrying out her noble 
plans, the tendeucy of whieh will be to in- 
crease the happmess of enterprising citizens. 


Navat. The Norfolk Beacon says—‘‘Old 
Ironsides’’ now preparing for sea at Norfolk, 
will in a few days drop down to the “Naval 
Anchorage,” preparatory to her sailing to 
the Pacific. The gallant old ship is to be the 


flag-ship of Commodore Alexander Claxson, 
under the command of Capt. David Turner, 
who is favorably known to our citizens for his 
gallant conduct on Lake Erie during the last 
war, under the command of the lamented and 
gallant Perry.” 
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In the Senate, Wednesday, Feb, 13.—The 
bill to prevent the interference of public offi- 
cers in elections, was brought up and debated. 
Mr. Strange spoke with much energy agaiust 
the bill, in reply to Messrs, Rives and Crit- 
tenden, 

In the House.—The bill relating to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were taken up. One of 
them, involving an appropriation of $30,000 
for erecting a bridge over the Potomac, was 
opposed by Mr. Giddings of Ohio, on the 
ground that Washington would not long be the 
seal of government, and moved that the enact- 
ing clause be stricken out. Mr. Giddings 
was entitled to order for expressing an opin- 
ion that slavery must be abolished in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or the seat of Government 
inust be removed, His motion prevuiled, and 
the bill was lost. 

The bill to prohibit the giving and receiving 
of challenges in the District of Columbia, 
and to punish the same, finally passed the 
House to a second reading by a vote of 310 
to 12. The bill previously passed the Senate, 
There was a long debate on the various 
amendments offered to this bill, but none of 
them prevailed, 

In the Senate, Thursday, Feb, 14 —To-day, 
Mr. Buchanan replied to Messsrs, Crittenden 
and Rives, on the bill for the suppréssion of 
the right of speech on the part of subordinate 
officers. We never heard Mr. Buchanan, 
or abler 
speech. The argument and exposition of 
principle was clear and conclusive. The 
glances of satire and playful humor were 
lucky and irresistible in their effect on the 
Senate, and the eflect on Mr. Rives, especi- 
ally, was legible in his face before it broke 
out in vehement explanation, 

The House was occupied for several hours 
in discussing a proposition to appoint a select 
committee to imvestigate certain charges 
against Commodore Elliott, which was finaily 
adopted, and the committee ordered to consist 
of seven. The remainder of the day was 
spent in discussing, in Committee of the 
Whole on the Union, a motion made by Mr. 
Crary, of Michigan, to strike from the civil 
and diplomatic bill the appropriation to the 
Board of Navy Commissioners, and virtually 
to abolish that Board. The propositioa re- 
mains undisposed of. 





In the Senate, Friday, Feb. 15.—Mr. Clay 
presented a memorial from citizens of New 
Orleans, praying Congress to take some 
measures for the settlement of the claims of 
the citizens of New Orleans against Mexico, 
The petition also protests against the proposed 
arbitration. A reference was made to the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Davis of Massachusetts, presented a 
petition from citizens of New Stanpehite, 
protesting against the proposed repeal of the 
Fishing Bounties. 

Several bills were passed. 

In the House, the morning hour was occu- 
pied by a speech from Mr. Harrison, of Mo., 
on the Public Lands. 

On motion of Mr. Cambreleng the House 
went into Committee of the Whole on the 
Appropriation Bill, making provision for the 
support of the Civil List. 

Mr. Pope of Ky. was entitled to the floor, 
and addressed the House at length upon the 
merits of various questions of public policy. 

Mr. Ingham of Conn., Chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, followed Mr. 
Pope, and spoke directly in reference to the 
proposition before the House, which was 
whether or not any compensation should be 
allowed to the Board of Navy Commissioners, 
A proposition was made to strike out the ap- 
propriation with a view of abolishing the 
Board. 

Mr. Petrikin advocated the amendment, 
and considered the Navy Commissioners a 
very useless and unnecessary set of men. 

\lr. Parmenter of Massachusetts, also 
spoke at length upon this proposition. He 
was in favor of reforming the Navy Commis- 
sioners, if not altogether, at least in part. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 


In the Senate, Saturday, Feb. 16.—Messrs 
Kinnicut and Perkins, were joined to the 
Committee of the House, Messrs. Eliot,Lyon, 
and Tarbell, in relation to diminishing the 
expenses of criminal prosecutions, 

Messrs. Lee and Kimball were joined to 
the Committee of the House, Messrs. Buck- 
ingham, Hinsdale, and Beatley, ordered to 
report that the House shall adjourn on the 
27th of March, and to report what public 


business it is indispensibly necessary that the | 


Leg slature should act upon during the ses- 
sion. 
Mr. Quiney, from the Committee on the 


Militia, reported a resolve on the petition of | 


| the Selectmen of South Reading. 





| tablishments. 


Resolves were also reported on the peti- 
tions of Samuel L. Hinkley, and Peter Ka- 
ton, and ordered to a second reading without 
amendment. s : 

Sundry resolves on the duty on salt, &c., 
were passed and engrossed, 

‘The resolves concerning the public lands 
of the United States were passed to be en- 
grossed, the question being taken by yeas 
und nays—yeas 23—nays 3, viz: Messrs. 
Perkins, Pratt, and Whitmarsh. 

In the House.—Ordered, that the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures inquire into the expedi- 
ency of providing for a more general appli- 
cation of the principles of the law concerning 
the instruction of youth in manufacturing es- 


Mr. Russell, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the petitio 
of Abigail Judson and others, concerning tri- 
als by jury, reported that no further legisla- 
tion is necessary on the subject—made -the 
order of the day for Monday next. 

The bill concerning witnesses and jurors, 
being refused a second reading, Mr. Hinck- 
ley, of Barnstable, moved a reconsideration 


yeas and nays, the House refused to recon- 
sider—yeas 170—nays 178. Mr. Tarbell, of 
Pepperell, moved that the report be printed, 
pis 4 the question on the motion be taken 
by yeas and nays, which were ordered, and 
the motion to print was then Jaid on the table. 

Mr. Sherwan, of Foxborough, from the 
Committee, who were directed to consider 
the subject of the returns of overseers of the 
poor, reported that it is inexpedient to legis- 
late thereon. 

Mr. Bliss, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported that it is inexpedient to leg- 
islate on the subject of appeals;—also that 
James H. Beetle and others have liberty to 
withdraw on their petition. 

Mr. Shaw, of Bridgewater, from the Com- 
mittee on. Kducation, reported_a Lill concern- 
ing schools, which was read, and ordered to 
a second reading on Monday, and to be print- 
ed 


In the Senate, Monday, Feb. 18.—Ordered 
in concurrence, that the Committee on Man- 
ufuctures consider the expediency of revising 
the law providing for the better insiructionof 
Youth in Manuiacturing Kstablishments, so 
as clearly to define what establishments are 
mtended in said act. Also to inquire into 
the expediency of providing for a more gen- 
eral application of the principles of said act, 

In the House —A communication was re- 
ceived from the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth transmitting a statement of the books, 
manuscripts and documents belonging to the 
| Public Archives, in pursuance of a resolve of 

the 19th April last. Laid onthe table and 
| ordered to be printed. 
On the report of Mr, Buckingham, of Cam- 
| bridge, from the Committee on Agriculure, 

that Committee was discharged from the duty 
| required of them by an order of the House of 
the 15th inst., concerning an abstract of the 
bounties paid for wheat, and the Secretary 
of the Commonwea'th was directed to furnish 
the said abstract. 

Mr. Buckingham, from the same Commit- 
tee, to whom were referred the several sub- 
jects of the expediency of allowing a bounty 
on Indian Corn; the expediency of certain 
modifications of the laws to encourage the 
culture of Wheat and of the impounding of 
cattle, reported that it is inexpedient to leg- 
islate thereon, 

Mr. Buckingham, from the same Commit- 
tee, who were directed to consider the expe- 
diency of repealing the law authorizing the 
appointment of an Agricultural Commission- 
er, reported a resolve concerning the Agri- 
cultural Survey. Read once. 








In the Senate, Tuesday, Feb. 19.—Bills 
passed to be enacted:—To authorize the pro- 
prietors of Commercial wharf to extend the 
same; authorizing Daniel Fisher to extend 
his wharf in Edgartown; to increase the capi- 
tal stock of the Middlesex Company; to in- 
corporate the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in the city of Boston, 

Resolve passed :—On the petition of Henry 
Wheeler. f 
| The Report of the Attorney General was 
read, laid on the table and ordered to be 

printed. . 
|  House.—On motion of Mr. Humes of Doug- 
lass, ordered, that the Committee on the 
Judiciary be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of removing by repeal or other- 
wise, the apparent inconsistency existing be- 
tween the 35th and 36th sections of chap. 23 
of the Revised Statutes. Also, of authoriz- 
ing Assessors by law to overlay, in such sum 
or sums in the assessment of taxes, as shall 
be found to be absolutely necessary to legal 
assessments, or in some other way to aid as- 
sessors in the assessment of taxes, in cases 
where the overlayings now prescribed by law 
proves to be of no aid in such assessments. 

On motion of Mr. Beatley, of Chelsea, the 
same committee was instructed to inquire in- 
to the expediency of authorizing Justices of 
the Peace for the county of Suffolk, to have 
and to exercise concurreut jurisdiction with 
the Justices of the Justices’ Court for the 
County of Suffolk, in all civil suits at law, 
when either of the parties is an inhabitant of 
Chelsea. 

On motion of Mr. Packard, of Sherburne, 
it was ordered, that the Committee on the 
petition of H. G. Otis and others, consider 
the expediency of providing by law that each 
person licensed to sell alcohol be required 
to keep a detailed account of what he sells to 
be used in the arts, and of what he sells for 
medicinal purposes, and to make an annual 
return of the amount of alcohol thus sold.— 
Adjourned, 








Nor Stow. Asa train of cars was passirg 
| along one of the railroads a few days since, 
under full headway, the engineer observed an 
old woman running towards the train from a 
| house he was about passing, waving fer 
| hands and exhibiting great anxiety lest the 
train should go by without stopping. Sup- 
| posing that her errand was important, he 
| checked the locomotive and moved slowly 
| along until the old lady—who had run her- 
| self nearly cut of breath—gradually ap- 
| proached within hailing distance, ‘*Well,, 
marm,”’ cried the conductor, ‘‘what do you 
want?” “I want,” replied the dame, screech- 
ing at the top of her voice, ‘‘Il want to know 
if you want to buy any squashes?” The way 
the steam was put on for the next five miles, 
was a caution to land-turtles. {'Transeript.] 


Fine on soarp tue Frencn Stream Suir 
or War. ‘ihe New Orleans Louisianian 
states that a destructive fire broke out on 
board the French Steam vessel of war Ve- 
loce, four days before her recent arrival at 
Havana. It arose it was thought, from coal 
gas in the hold taking fire from a candle By 
great exertions with the fire engines it was 
extinguished. Great damage however wae 
caused to the interior. The Veloce mounts 
fourteen guns, the same as the Meteore.— 
The above is a caution to all Steam ships. 


Mr. Emerson’s paper mill, af Pepperell, 
has been entirely consumed by fire—loss 





of said vote, and the question being taken by 


$15,000—insured at Worcester. 
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